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A Condor  soccer  player  has  a shot  blocked  by  a Conestoga  Alumni  defender,  Saturday,  Feb.  1 0.  The  aame  ended 


(Photo  by  Jason  Romanko) 


Soccer  final  was  all  Conestoga 


f 

i 
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Women^s  Condor  team  I 

wins  invitational  tourney  | 


By  Blake  Ellis 

Six  teams,  including  Conestoga  and 
the  Conestoga  Alumni,  vied  for  the  title 
of  champion  at  the  Conestoga 
Women’s  Invitational  soccer  tourna- 
ment on  Feb.  10  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

Each  25-minute  game  was  played  like 
hockey,  with  six  players  a side  and  a 
small  floor. 

The  games  were  fast  with  short  player 
shifts  and  penalties  being  called.  Play- 
ers used  the  strategic  move  of  rebound- 
ing the  ball  off  of  the  wall. 

After  coming  off  a 4-0  win  against  the 
Guelph  Nauti-Bodies,  the  Conestoga 
women’s  team  lost  their  first  game  of 
the  season  against  Niagara  College. 

The  Conestoga  goalie  got  too  far  out 


of  the  net  and  Niagara  was  able  to  float 
the  ball  into  the  net  for  the  game’s  only 
goal  in  a 1 -0  victory. 

Conestoga’s  coach,  Geoff  Johnstone, 
thought  the  team  should  have  won 
against  Niagara  and  it  was  only  that 
play  that  determined  the  outcome. 

Defence  played  a major  part  in  Con- 
estoga’s next  three  game  as  they  were 
all  scoreless  ties  against  the  Conestoga 
Alumni,  Waterloo  Athletics  and  Spirit 
Under-21. 

The  Conestoga  Alumni  first  game 
was  a scoreless  tie  but  they  were  able 
to  win  their  second  game  against  the 
Guelph  Nauti-Bodies  1-0. 

It  looked  like  the  alumni  team  would 
lose  the  game  as  they  were  trailing  1-0 
against  the  Spirit  Under-21 . A late  goal 
against  the  Guelph  goalie  salvaged  a tie 


for  the  Conestoga  Alumni.  i 

The  top  four  teams  made  it  to  the  I 
semi-finals  with  the  Spirit  Under-21  { 
pitted  against  the  Conestoga  team  and  I 
Niagara  College  squaring  off  against  j 
the  Conestoga  Alumni.  j 

The  tournament  turned  out  to  be  all  | 
Conestoga,  as  both  Conestoga  teams  | 
beat  their  opponents  1-0  to  advance  | 
them  to  the  finals.  j 

The  outcome  was  the  same  as  in  their 
first  encounter.  Both  teams  were  un- 
able to  score  which  called  for  a five- 
minute  overtime,  which  decided 
nothing. 

The  tournament  came  down  to  a 
shoot-out  with  five  kickers  per  side  try- 
ing to  decide  the  match.  The  Conestoga 
team  edged  out  the  alumni  with  a 3-0 
shoot-out  edge. 


This  week 
in  the  news 


Meet  the  candidates 

Doon  Student  Association  candidates  kickcd-off 
their  campaigns  with  an  all-candidates  meeting 
on  Feb.  9.  Voting  will  take  place  Feb.  19-22, 
from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Sec  page  2 for  details 


The  cuts  keep  on  coming 
The  apprenticeship  and  trades  program  has  just 
learned  of  a 29  per  cent  cut  in  its  funding  begin- 
ning April  1.  The  college  has  recommended  three 
of  its  apprenticeship  programs  be  dropped. 

See  page  3 for  details 


! Suzuki  speaks  in  Kitchener 

■ David  Suzuki  brought  his  message  of  ecological 
j reform  to  nearly  1,000  people  at  Bingamen’s 
\ main  ballroom  Feb.  6. 

t 

Sec  page  8 for  details 


Job  fair  a success 

The  third  annual  job  fair,  held  in  conjunction 
witht  the  three  local  universities,  was  deemed  a 
success  by  employers,  organizers  and  students. 

See  page  7 for  details 


Alumni  Association  works  hard  for  Conestoga 

Conestoga  College’s  Alumni  Association  has 
been  behind  the  scenes  for  a number  of  years  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
Conestoga  students. 

See  page  9 for  details 


Laughter  in  the  lounge 
You  could  hear  the  thundering  of  laughter  all 
over  the  school  as  comedienne  Shannon  Laverty 
entertained  students  in  the  Sanctuary  Feb.  6. 

See  page  14  for  details 


Barred  advertising  company  back  on  campus 

Group  uses  inserts  to  avoid  ban 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Clegg  Campus  Marketing  has  made  an- 
other appearance  at  Conestoga,  despite  a 
request  from  the  manager  of  physical  re- 
sources to  refrain  from  advertising  on  cam- 
pus. 

Barry  Milner  said  Clegg  advertised  on 
campus  for  many  years  and  paid  the  college 
a small  commission  in  return.  But  a problem 
developed  when  the  group  began  displaying 
their  pamphlets  in  other  areas  besides  the 
designated  stands  by  the  bookstore.  Milner 
said  the  image  of  the  campus  was  marred 
and  the  small  commission  did  not  compen- 
sate for  the  time  put  in  by  staff  members  to 
clean  up. 

In  August  1994  Milner  asked  Clegg  to 


advertise  only  in  their  designated  area.  The 
group  did  not  comply,  and  in  November 
1 995  Milner  asked  the  group  to  remove  their 
materials  from  all  Conestoga  campuses.  The 
group  had  until  December  1995  to  do  so. 
The  group  complied. 

On  Feb.  5,  1996  advertisement  envelopes 
from  Clegg  Campus  Marketing  entitled 
Grab  It  appeared  as  inserts  in  the  Spoke 
newspaper. 

Milner  said  he  talked  to  both  Barbara 
Walden,  the  advertising  manager  for  Spoke, 
and  the  faculty  advisor  of  the  newspaper  to 
see  if  the  advertisements  were  sent  without 
prior  consent  from  the  college.  Walden  did 
not  know  Clegg  was  barred  from  the  col- 
lege. 

“I’m  not  happy  with  it  because  the  market- 


ing group  hasn’t  done  what  was  asked  in  the 
past.  They  could  have  another  contract  and 
appear  on  campus  again  next  week,”  said 
Milner.  “I  will  be  reviewing  the  situation  to 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it” 

Walden  said  Clegg  probably  had  a contract 
with  Campus  Network,  who  handles  various 
advertisements  and  inserts  for  many  campus 
newspapers.  Clegg  pays  Campus  Network, 
who  pays  Spoke. 

The  Grab  It  packages  were  sent  directly  to 
Spoke’s  printer.  Because  of  the  problems 
with  Clegg,  Spoke  has  decided  to  discon- 
tinue all  inserts  in  future  issues,  said  Wal- 
den. 

In  other  news,  patrol  routes  are  being 
changed  to  better  protect  the  college  parking 
lots  from  further  vandalism. 


Between  September  1995  and  Jan.  1 , 1996 
there  have  been  seven  cases  of  automobile 
vandalism  on  campus,  said  Milner.  He  said 
he  also  thinks  there  have  been  several  inci- 
dents of  vandalism  since  January  1 . 

Memos  from  the  security  department  have 
been  posted  on  college  doors  to  warn  stu- 
dents and  staff  to  lock  their  car  doors  and 
keep  valuables  out  of  sight. 

“There  are  markets  for  the  products  being 
taken,”  said  Milner.  “And  as  long  as  that 
market  is  there,  people  will  continue  to 
break  in.” 

Milner  said  compared  to  other  colleges 
and  universities,.  Conestoga’s  rate  of  theft 
and  vandalism  is  low.“We  are  still  quite 
fortunate,”  he  said.  “But  the  best  cure  is  still 
prevention.” 
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Candidates  vie  for  DSA  positions 


April-Dawn  Blackwell 


Tracey  McKillop 


Ben  Noseworthy 


Julie  Heidrich 


Krista  Ogg 


Beverly  Cutone 


Heather  Ellis 


For  the  record,  here’s  what  they’re  saying 


Story  I photos  by  Jeannette  Cantin 

Candidates  for  the  1996  DSA  election  offi- 
cially kicked-off  their  campaigns  with  a can- 
didates’ meeting  Feb.  9. 

Seven  students  are  in  the  running  for  three 
available  positions. 

DSA  President 

Two  students  are  vying  for  the  position  of 
DSA  president.  According  to  the  job  descrip- 
tion, this  person  will  be  responsible  for  the 
creation,  implementation  and  management  of 
all  DSA  services,  as  well  as  ensuring  the  DSA 
is  represented  at  all  college  committee  meet- 
ings. The  president  must  maintain  relation- 
ships with  college  administration  and  DSA 
executive. 

Ben  Noseworthy,  a second-year  manage- 
ment studies  student,  said  in  an  interview  he 
is  running  for  president  because  he  thinks  the 
DSA  needs  to  change  its  focus.  “It  worked 
great  when  the  campus  had  1 ,000  students, 
but  now  there  are  4,000  students,  and  I don’t 
think  the  DSA  works  anymore.”  Noseworthy 
said  he  believes  there  are  a great  number  of 
issues  facing  students,  one  of  which  is  the 
increasing  cost  of  tuition. 

While  noting  he  couldn’t  directly  address 
that  problem,  he  added  the  DSA  can  make 
sure  its  portion  of  fees  is  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  Noseworthy  is  currently  a member 
of  the  DSA  board  of  directors,  has  worked 
with  the  Alumni  Association,  was  a peer 
tutor,  and  was  Shinerama  director.  Last  year, 
he  was  presented  with  the  DSA’s  award  of 
excellence  for  his  college  participation. 

April-Dawn  Blackwell  is  also  running  for 


president.  A second-year  business  admini- 
stration and  management  studies  student,  she 
is  the  current  vice-president  of  student  af- 
fairs. Blackwell  said  she  thinks  students  are 
faced  with  a variety  of  issues.  She  wants  to 
focus  on  ensuring  students  aren’t  bearing  the 
brunt  of  education  cuts,  and  that  the  services 
in  place  for  students  don’t  suffer,  she  said. 
Blackwell  said  she  believes  she  can  most  help 
the  students  get  their  ideas  across  to  college 
administration. 

With  over  two  years  of  experience  in  the 
college  community,  Blackwell  said  she 
knows  who  to  see  to  get  things  done.  “The 
students’  ideas  are  very  important,”  she  said. 
“They  need  someone  who  has  insight  into  the 
changes  and  is  aware  of  who  to  get  direct 
answers  from.” 

Blackwell  is  currently  involved  with  nu- 
merous committees,  including  the  board  of 
directors,  college  council  and  the  women’s 
resource  group.  She  is  also  a member  of  the 
anti-violence  group  CAVEAT  and  has 
helped  ACCKWA,  a local  AIDs  association. 
In  January,  she  became  a member  of  the 
Mayor’s  Advisory  Council  on  Youth. 

Vice-president  student  affairs 

Two  students  are  competing  for  the  vice- 
president  of  student  affairs  position.  This  per- 
son will  be  responsible  for  assisting  the 
president,  will  sit  on  various  DSA  and  col- 
lege committees  and  take  responsibility  for 
the  sale  of  bus  transit  passes. 

Julie  Heidrich  is  a second-year  manage- 
ment studies  student.  She  said  she  is  running 
for  the  student  affairs  position  because  she 
would  like  to  find  ways  to  improve  commu- 


nicating information  to  the  students.  She 
added,  “I  like  a challenge.”  She  said  she  has 
new  ideas  on  clubs  the  college  can  offer  and 
is  concerned  some  areas  aren’t  adequately 
covered.  As  well,  she  would  like  to  give  all 
students  the  opportunity  to  get  their  views 
across. 

Heidrich  is  currently  a member  of  the  DSA 
board  of  directors,  and  has  completed  various 
leadership  skills  programs. 

Beverly  Cutone,  a second-year  marketing 
student,  is  also  seeking  the  student  affairs 
position.  She  is  currently  vice-president  of 
the  Conestoga  Business  Students’  Associa- 
tion, and  said  she  believes  she  has  many  skills 
that  can  be  transferred  to  the  DSA.  She  would 
like  to  deal  with  the  concerns  of  students  and 
ensure  easy  access  to  services  available.  “I 
want  to  find  out  what  (the  students)  want  me 
to  do  rather  than  focus  on  what  I want  to  do,” 
she  added.  As  well  as  working  on  various 
CBSA  related  issues,  Cutone  said  she  has  a 
variety  of  life-experience  skills  to  draw  on, 
such  as  heading  focus  groups  and  finding 
ways  to  increase  efficiency. 

Vice-president  operations 

Three  students  are  competing  for  the  vice- 
president  of  operations  position.  This  job  de- 
scription includes  assisting  the  president  as 
well  as  acting  on  the  president’s  behalf  dur- 
ing his  or  her  absences.  The  person  must  sit 
on  various  DSA  committees,  plus  represent 
the  DSA  in  the  Ontario  Community  College 
Student  Parliamentary  Association.  The 
presentation  of  the  annual  budget  is  also  a 
part  of  this  position. 

Heather  Ellis  is  a first-year  law  and  security 


administration  student.  She  said  she  is  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  student  involvement 
at  Conestoga.  The  DSA,  she  said,  does  a 
terrific  job  making  services  and  entertain- 
ment available  to  the  students,  but  more  pro- 
motion is  required.  She  would  also  like  to  see 
increased  student  involvement  in  nooners  in 
the  Sanctuary  by  promoting  talent  within  the 
school,  she  said. 

Ellis  is  a member  of  the  DSA  board  of 
directors,  and  is  active  with  the  Chatham- 
Kent  Crime  Stoppers. 

Tracey  McKillop,  second-year  general 
business,  is  currently  vice-president  of  opera- 
tions and  hopes  she  will  remain  so  in  1996. 
McKillop  said  she  “has  a feeling  of  unfin- 
ished business.”  She  said  the  experience  and 
knowledge  she  has  gained  from  this  term 
would  ensure  increased  efficiency.  She 
added  she  can  correct  faults  and  make 
changes  right  away,  rather  than  have  another 
person  come  in  and  rediscover  the  same 
faults. 

McKillop  is  involved  with  various  DSA 
committees. 

Krista  Ogg,  a second-year  management 
studies  student,  wants  to  be  vice-president  of 
operations  because,  she  said,  she  can  make  a 
difference  to  students.  The  students  need  to 
have  a say  in  what  happens  at  the  school,  she 
said. 

Ogg  would  like  to  see  more  school  spirit 
from  students  as  well,  and  believes  they  want 
to  be  involved.  “We  aren’t  here  just  to  learn,” 
she  said.  “We  are  here  to  experience.” 

Ogg  is  a member  of  the  DSA  board  of 
directors,  and  is  involved  with,  among  other 
things,  the  CBSA,  Shinerama  and  orienta- 
tion. 


Students  urged  to  get 
involved  and  vote 


By  Jeannette  Cantin 

Voting  begins  this  week  to  de- 
termine who  of  seven  candidates 
will  represent  Conestoga’s  Doon 
campus  students  in  the  year 
ahead. 

Polling  stations  are  open  10  a. m. 
to  2 p.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday. 
Two  voting  locations  are  in  op- 
eration, one  on  the  second  floor 
by  Door  3,  and  another  in  front  of 


the  elevator  on  the  first  floor, 
where  the  C wing  begins. 

Pedro  Sousa,  chief  returning  of- 
ficer, said  students  are  to  use 
whichever  station  is  receiving 
ballots  from  voters  with  the  cor- 
responding last-name  initial. 

The  stations  will  alternate  re- 
ceiving votes  from  students 
whose  last  names  begin  A-L  and 
from  M-2^  Sousa  said.  A valid 
Student  card  is  required  to  vote. 


April-Dawn  Blackwell,  vice- 
president  of  student  affairs,  urged 
students  to  get  out  and  take  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
provide  input  to  the  school.  Espe- 
cially, she  added,  in  the  current 
situation  which  will  likely  see  the 
college  implementing  major 
changes. 

Ballots  win  be  counted  Feb.  22, 
and  unofficial  results  will  be 
available  Feb.  23. 


DSA  elections 

Voting  from: 

Mon,  Feb.  19  to  Thurs.  Feb.  22 


Have  your  say! 
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Recreation  centre  provides  increased  safety 
with  better  lighting,  buzzers  and  patrols 


By  Barbara  Walden 

Improvements  to  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  have  al- 
ready begun  and  more  are  in  the 
works  as  a result  of  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  a Doon  campus  nursing 
student. 

Marion  Willms  wrote  in  a letter  to 
the  editor  published  Feb.  5,  she  felt 
uncomfortable  using  the  centre’s 
facilities  and  was  often  the  only 
female  among  a room  full  of  men 
using  the  weightlifting  equipment. 
She  also  wrote  she  felt  the  corridors 
were  dark,  there  was  no  limited  ac- 
cess to  the  locker  room,  and  there 
was  a lack  of  security  to  patrol  the 


centre. 

Her  letter  said  she  felt  the  fitness 
room  was  secluded  with  only  one 
window  out  to  the  corridor. 

Centre  manager  Dan  Young  said 
he  was  surprised  by  the  letter.  He 
has  never  received  a complaint 
about  safety  and  was  unaware  of 
any  concerns  by  users  of  the  facil- 
ity. 

Since  hearing  of  Willms’s  com- 
plaints, Young  said  the  centre  has 
boosted  the  lighting  level  in  the 
downstairs  corridors.  As  well,  there 
will  be  a new  light  added  to  the 
alcove  at  the  entrance  to  the 
women’s  locker-room. 

Buzzers  will  be  installed  during 


the  next  few  weeks  on  both  the  door 
that  leads  into  the  locker  room  from 
the  corridor  and  the  door  that  opens 
to  the  fitness  area.  The  buzzers  will 
alert  anyone  in  the  change  room 
that  someone  else  has  entered  the 
area. 

Funding  for  the  buzzer  system 
will  come  from  the  $26,300  grant 
the  college  receives  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training  for 
women’s  safety  on  campus. 

Young  said  he  is  looking  at  a cou- 
ple of  different  types  of  entry  sys- 
tems for  the  locker  room  doors, 
including  the  credit-card  type  that 
many  hotels  use.  Entry  system 
costs  will  be  addressed  in  next 


year’s  budget. 

Centre  staff  have  begun  touring 
through  the  fitness  gym  and  locker 
rooms  periodically  to  ensure  there 
are  no  problems. 

In  resfxmse  to  Willms’s  claim  the 
fitness  room  was  secluded  with 
only  one  window  to  the  corridor. 
Young  said  some  women  may  ex- 
press the  concern  they  are  being 
watched  while  they  work  out  if 
there  were  more  windows. 

Young  would  like  anyone  who 
has  any  concerns  about  the  recrea- 
tion centre  to  contact  him  directly. 

The  centre  will  do  whatever  it  can 
to  make  the  facilities  more  comfort- 
able to  attract  more  users,  he  said. 


Janinc  Maloney,  a second-year 
management  studies  student  uses 
the  fitness  centre  about  twice 
weekly.  When  asked  in  a locker- 
room  interview  Feb.  9,  whether  she 
felt  unsafe  at  the  centre,  she  said,  “I 
haven’t  even  thought  about  it.  It 
hasn’t  been  a concern  for  me.”  She 
said  she  usually  knows  some  of  the 
people  in  the  fitness  gym  when  she 
is  working  out,  which  makes  her 
feel  more  comfortable. 

Second-year  journalism  student 
Jeannette  Cantin  said  there  have 
been  times  when  she  felt  cautious 
about  using  the  fitness  gym  but  it 
hasn’t  stopped  her  from  keeping  up 
with  her  workouts. 


Conestoga  nears  early-leave  goal 

Over  50  employees  take  incentive  package 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Conestoga’s  early-leave  plan  is 
in  high  gear  as  53  people  are  leav- 
ing Conestoga  because  of  the  in- 
centive package. 

Debra  Croft,  manager  of  em- 
ployee benefits  and  recruitment, 
said  53  out  of  76  ^plicants  have 
been  accepted  for  early-leave. 

She  said  the  break  down  in- 
cludes 38  teaching  staff,  10  sup- 
port staff  and  five  in 
administration. 

Support  staff  includes  clerical, 
technical  and  maintenance  posi- 
tions and  teaching  staff  includes 
counsellors. 

Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of 
finance  and  administration,  said 


administration  hoped  to  have  ac- 
cepted 60  applicants.  “Sixty  is  a 
reasonable  goal,”  be  said. 

“The  reserves  can  handle  that 
many  and  we  expect  that  about 
that  many  of  the  applicants  would 
be  accepted. 

Mullan  said  about  120  tb  150 
people  have  expressed  interest  in 
;the  package  although  only  about  ^ 
half  that  number  were  forma!  ap- 
plicants. 

He  said  unlike  the  University  of 
Waterloo,, which  took  the^first- 
come-first-served  ^proacB'  Con- 
estoga  has  certain  criteria  by. 
which  an  applicant  is  accept^  or  is 
refused  for  early-leave.  ^ 

First  and  fOTemostj  he  said,  the 
person  who  leaves  ^^is  not  to  be 


replaced.  In  other  words,  if  a The  cost  of  the  buy-out  will  be 
teacher  in  a certain  program'  „ covered  by  the  college’s  reserve 
leaves  a hole  that  needs  to,  be  fund.  Many  colleges  that  do  nca 
filled,  that  teacher  will  not  be  ac-  * ' have  significant  reserves  or  that 

~are  in  debt  cannot  as  easily  offer 


cepted  for  early-leave.  — . ^ 

“It  would  be  self-defeating  to  ' an 'early-leave  package,  Mullan 
have  to  replace  someone  you  let  !'/  said.  Sk^e  colleges,  he  said,  con- 
go,”  Mullan  said.  - -fsiderConestoga’sapproachalux- 

' Odxer  criteria  include  chaiiges  in  ury.  , 

deliv^  and  programs.  Ibey  also^^.r  Mullan  said  the  early-leave  plah.i; 
hope  to  avoid  layoffs  in  programs  ' ,,was  announced  before  Christmas'"'' 
that  will  likely  bereduced  in  size. ' , < and  interested  employees  were" 
Instmctors  in  these  programs  are..'  told  to  contact  Human  Resources./ 
more  likely  to  be  accepted  for"'"  He  said  the  decision  to  offer  the 
early-leave,  he  said.  ,,  ,,,,,  plan  was  made  in  November  or  -- 

Mullan  said  he  guessed  that  10  ''  December  with  expectations  of 
or  1 2 instructors  from  the  nursing  provincial  cut-backs.  . ^ 

program  have  been  accepted,  re-  # The  union  has  been  supportive, 
fleeting  the  college’s  plan  to  Mullan  said,  - 
scale-b^k  the  program.  “They  consider  it  a more  hu- 


mane way  to  get  to  our  goals  than 
layoffs,”  he  said. 

“We  think  the  dynamics  in  the 
classroom  will  be  better  without 
teachers  wondering  whether  or 
not  they’re  going  to  be  out  of  a job 
down  the  road.  This  is  a much 
UK)re  positive  way  to  get  to  where 
we  want  to  be  than  layoffs.” 

Mullan  said  the  plan  is  essen- 
tially the  reinstitution  of  an  earlier 
plan.  In  1991-92  Conestoga  had  to 
reduce  its  workforce  by  10  per 
cent, 

“It  worked  effectively  then,”  he 
said,  “so  we  thoufht  we  would  do 
it  again.” 

“We  are  losing  a lot  of  good 
people  and  we  don’t  want  them  to 
think  they  are  expendable.” 


Cuts  put  programs  at  risk 


On  cue 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

The  apprenticeship  and  trades 
program  funding  for  Conestoga  has 
been  cut  by  29  per  cent  beginning 
April  1,  said  Kevin  Mullan,  the 
vice-president  of  finance  and  ad- 
ministrative operations. 

As  a result,  the  college  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Ontario  training  and 
adjustment  board  the  elimination  of 
three  of  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams the  college  now  delivers,  he 
said. 

The  announcement  of  which  three 
will  be  cut  will  be  made  some  time 
after  Feb.  18  when  the  college  re- 
ceives a response  to  its  recommen- 
dations. Recently,  the  college 
learned  the  funding  to  the  program 
would  be  reduced  from  $2.8  mil- 
lion to  $2  million  for  fiscal  1996. 

The  reduction  will  reduce  the 
number  of  people  coming  into  the 
apprenticeship  and  trades  area,  said 
Mullan.“We  were  told  last  fall 
there  would  be  a 20  to  60  p>er  cent 
^cut,  but  that  doesn’t  allow  you  to 
Ifelan  for  anything,”  he  said. 

The  cut-back  is  not  due  to  the 
recent  provincial  cut-backs  but  is 
mainly  a result  of  the  federal  gov- 


ernment’s decision  to  completely 
get  out  of  education  and  let  the  pro- 
vincial governments  deliver  educa- 
tion, he  said. 

This  year,  the  total  funding  for 
trades  and  apprenticeships  in  On- 
tario was  $60  million,  of  which  $40 
million  was  federal  money. 

“Over  the  next  two  to  three  years, 
the  federal  government  is  going  to 
totally  phase  out  of  education,”  said 
Mullan. 

The  dean  of  trades  and  appren- 
ticeship, Ken  Snyder,  retired  Jan. 
26,  and  Mullan  currently  holds  the 
vacant  position.  The  college  may 
not  replace  Snyder. 

“We  still  haven’t  decided.  That  is 
still  part  of  trying  to  restructure  the 
whole  organization  within  the  new 
amount  of  dollars,”  he  said. 

Students  primarily  come  into  the 
apprenticeship  program  for  an 
eight- week  period.  In  most  of  the 
apprenticeship  programs  the  col- 
lege offers,  there  are  three  levels; 
basic,  intermediate  and  advanced. 

Students  usually  need  at  least  four 
years  of  practical  work  as  well. 

The  funding  for  apprenticeships 
is  wholly  covered  by  the  govern- 
ments. 


Second-year  LASA  studenl,  Joe  Strgar,  looks  on  as  Ws  partner,  secondi^ear  LASA  sUidenl  Ivan 
Lerotiz,  runS  the  table  during  a pool  game  in  the  Sarjrtuary  on  Friday,  Feb.  9 (Ptwto  by  saman»a  cra^ 
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Younger  generation  is 
getting  meaner 

It  isn’t  hard  to  remember  being  a teenager,  and  many  of  the 
memories  are  not  fond.  Anger,  frustration  and  low  self-esteem  are 
standard  feelings  when  you  are  a teenager,  but  in  the  1 990s  the  way 
to  deal  with  it  seems  to  be  cmelty  and  violence. 

In  Edmonton,  two  teenagers  volunteered  to  work  with  blood 
donors  for  the  Red  Cross.  Shortly  afterwards^  they  called  two  blood 
donors  and  played  a horrible  prank,  telling  them  they  had  tested 
positive  for  HIV. 

The  blood  donors  were  ordinary  citizens  willing  to  open  a vein  to 
help  others  and  they  became  the  victims  of  a cruel  joke  by  two 
ignorant  teens. 

We  were  all  teenagers,  and  most  of  us  played  standard  pranks  on 
unknowing  citizens.  Calling  people  and  asking  them  if  their  fridge 
is  running  is  standard,  if  not  expected,  but  this  incident  is  a bit 
ridiculous  and  goes  beyond  getting  a good  laugh. 

Remember  the  good  old  1980s?  We  could  go  to  a party,  and  the 
worst  case  scenario  would  be  getting  punched  in  the  face  by 
someone  bigger  and  much  more  obnoxious  than  us.  Now,  there  are 
weapons  involved  and  lives  could  end  over  any  dispute,  sometimes 
when  a dispute  does  not  even  exist. 

A good  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  a young  Toronto  male  who 
warned  a friend  he  was  going  to  “do  some  damage”  the  day  before 
he  allegedly  gunned  down  two  teachers  at  Brockton  High  School 
in  Toronto. 

Also  in  Toronto,  two  other  teenagers  were  attacked  by  three  other 
teens  after  a dispute  over  a minor  traffic  accident  outside  a club. 
Both  victims  were  stabbed  with  a machete.  A hammer  was  also 
, found  near  the  site. 

J 

It  is  hard  to  tell  if  the  increasingly  cruel  younger  generation  is  a 
product  of  an  increasingly  harsh  society  or  the  other  way  around. 
Either  way,  something  must  be  done  about  it. 

It  is  rare  to  open  a daily  newspaper  and  not  see  an  article  about 
someone  getting  killed  by  a youth.  These  are  the  people  who  will 
be  mnning  the  country  in  a few  years  - the  future  lawyers,  doctors 
and  most  certainly  the  parents.  There  must  be  a way  to  keep 
everyone  safe  from  disgruntled  youths  who  have  not  learned  to 
handle  themselves  in  society.  Perhaps  the  solution  is  better  parent- 
ing - paying  more  attention  and  establishing  tougher  ground  rules 
for  children. 

Many  of  us  don’t  worry  about  this  problem  because  we  live  in  a 
tame  city,  relatively  unmarred  by  gunfire  and  gang  violence.  But 
wait  a year,  it  will  be  in  our  back  yard  sooner  than  we  think. 


Voice  mail  is  a fact  of  life 


Technology  has  changed  the  way  we  com- 
municate, and  it  is  fascinating  how  easily 
information  is  exchanged  now.  Telecommu- 
nication, commonly  associated  with  phone 
services,  offers  simplified,  fast  and  consistent 
systems  that  link  people  around  the  world. 

“Thank  you  for  calling  the  Canada  Trust 
easy  line.  For  your  security  and  convenience 
we’ll  confirm  your  personal  identification 
number  using  an  automated  process.  Please 
say  your  card  number  one  digit  at  a time 
between  the  tones.” 

Call  a bank,  corporation,  school  or  govern- 
ment institution  and  you  will  hear  friendly 
and  automated  voice  prompts  from  comput- 
ers, that  supersede  a living  person.  The  voice- 
mail  system  was  created  to  provide  fast 
information,  but  very  often  the  system  leaves 
callers  frustrated  and  confused. 

The  convenience  of  phone  service  is  unde- 
niable, but  the  world  of  high-technology 
communication  is  also  imperfect 

Products  can  be  purchased,  bills  can  be 
paid,  voice  mail  checked  or  mail  read,  but  it 
is  frustrating  when  a person  doesn’t  know  an 
extension  number  or  the  name  of  a person 
you  are  trying  to  reach. 

Voice  mail  makes  it  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible to  reach  a live  person  to  get  the  infor- 
mation you  need. 

Even  more  frustrating  is  being  caught  in  a 
kind  of  voice-mail  jail  and  shuttled  from  one 
message  to  another. 


Sometimes  customers  get  lucky  and  reach 
a correct  number.  But  they  have  to  be  pre- 
pared that  sometimes  people  use  the  voice- 
mail  system  to  avoid  answering  the  phones. 

In  1993,  Canadians  left  12  billion  voice- 
mail  messages  which  amounts  to  about  438 
messages  for  every  person  in  Canada,  ac- 
cording to  Statistics  Canada 

Some  phones,  which  look  like  a fax  ma- 
chines with  TV  monitors  and  video  cameras, 
allow  the  transmission  of  pictures. 

There  are  more  and  more  phones  that  have 
a synchronous  voice,  a built-in  speaker  and 
imaging  capability.  These  enable  a group  of 
people  in  different  locations  to  conduct  busi- 
ness meetings. 

Advanced  digital  technology  provides 
sharp  sound  quality,  automated  systems  to 
announce  collect  calls,  caller-name  and 
phone-number  displays  and  so  on. 

But,  the  new  technology  is  also  costly  and 
sometimes  inefficient  for  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

For  example.  Bell  Canada  charges  $2.50  for 
any  collect-call  that  requires  a live  operator 
to  come  on  the  line,  according  to  a brochure 
published  by  Bell  Canada  in  January. 

Long-distance  charges  also  apply  to  the 
time  a caller  spends  while  transferring  from 
one  voice-mail  menu  to  another. 

Voice-mail  systems  are  a fact  of  life,  but 
there  is  never  going  to  be  a technological 
replacement  for  a live  person. 


(cartoon  by  Jaeek  Gawlowski) 
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TAKING  SIDES 


Do  you  think  you  will  get  a job  in  your  field  when  you  graduate? 


Graduates  must 
be  resourceful 


Finding  employment  is  the  main  reason  why 
we  all  enroll^  at  Conestoga  College.  Now,  as 
many  come  to  the  twilight  of  their  formal 
education,  they  look  more  seriously  at  their 
prospects  of  finding  a job. 

There  are  many  nay-sayers  out  there  who 
say,  there  are  no  jobs  to  be  found,  anywhere, 
but  this  is  incorrect. 

In  the  so-called  hard,  bleak  ’90s,  there  are 
jobs,  graduates  just  have  to  look  hard  enough 
for  them. 

In  a front  page  article  in  the  Record  on  Feb. 
7,  Ontario  Finance  Minister  Ejuie  Eves  said 
71,000  jobs  were  created  in  Ontario  in  1995. 

However,  even  with  71,000  new  jobs  being 
created,  graduates  can’t  expect  companies  to 
come  running  to  them  after  they  receive  their 
diploma  and  offer  them  a job. 

Tlie  recession  in  the  1990s  has  altered  the 
way  prospective  employees  have  to  look  at  the 
job  market,  and  a lot  of  people  haven’t  altered 
their  thinking  to  go  along  with  the  times. 

A person  has  to  be  able  to  market  their  abili- 
ties and  be  creative.  If  a job  can  ’ t be  found,  take 
some  initiative  and  create  your  own  job,  either 
by  contracting  out  your  skills,  or  creating  your 
own  business. 

Also,  a person  has  to  be  willing  to  travel  to 
find  work,  go  to  where  the  jobs  are.  If  you  have 
to  travel  to  the  United  States  or  the  west,  so  be 
it. 

People  can’t  be  too  picky  about  what  job  they 
wish  to  have.  In  today’s  market  an  individual 
can’t  choose  where  he  or  she  wants  to  work 
and  they  can’t  turn  down  a job  because  they 
feel  it  pays  too  little. 

A job  is  a job,  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

Today,  a potential  employee  must  have  an 
open-mind,  must  be  versatile  in  his  field  and 
be  willing  to  take  anything  that  comes  along. 

He  must  be  creative  and  innovative  by  creat- 
ing his  own  employment 
Be  optimistic,  if  an  applicant  doesn’t  have  an 
optimistic  attitude  about  securing  a job,  an 
employer  can’t  be  blamed  for  thinking  the 
same  way. 

If  a person  can’t  do  these  things  then  yes,  you 
won’t  be  able  to  find  a job. 

So,  when  graduation  day  finally  comes  along 
be  optimistic  because  there  are  job  opportuni- 
ties out  there. 

But  graduates  have  to  rely  on  themselves  to 
find  work,  nobody  else  will  be  able  to  find 
work  for  them. 

Type  up  that  resume,  knock  on  doors,  pound 
the  pavement,  but  if  companies  keep  saying 
no,  don’t  give  up.  All  a person  needs  is  one  yes 
to  say  that  he  is  employed. 

Just  keep  an  open  mind  in  your  job  hunting. 
I wish  you  luck. 


campus 

comments 


yes.  “Definitely.  I’m  more 
worried  about  what  job  to 
pick.  ” 

Rhonda  Prezbuch 
Third-year  materials 
management 


Yes.  “Materials  manage- 
ment is  a very  progressive 
and  growing  field  with 
many  Job  opportunities. " 

Rich  Scott 
Third-year  materials 
management 


Yes.  “I  hope  to,  but  I don’t 
know  what  the  odds  are.  ” 


Heather  Verrall 
Third-year  construction 
engineering 


Yes.  “With  the  course  I’m 
in  there  shouldn’t  be  any 
problem.’’ 

Matt  Mclver 
First-year  mechanical 
.engineering 


Yes.  “i  was  just  at  the  job 
fair  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
jobs  were  in  computer  pro- 
gramming.” 

Alex  Kress 

Second-year  computer 
programming 


yes.  “If  somebody 
doesn’t  give  me  a job,  I 
will  make  my  own  job.  ” 


Adam  McCarthy 
Third-year  broadcasting 


Do  you  have  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in 
Room  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


Graduates  must 
hope  for  the  best 


Jobs.  Jobs.  Jobs. 

They  can  be  a source  of  satisfaction,  or  they 
can  turn  your  life  into  a nightmare.  They  can 
even  become  an  obsession.  It  all  depends  upon 
whether  you  have  one  or  whether  you  don’t. 

For  up-and-coming  graduates  of  this  college, 
the  chance  of  getting  a job  in  the  area  you 
studied  so  hard  to  become  proficient  at  these 
past  few  years  is  looking  downright  bleak. 

The  1993/94  graduate  employment  report  is- 
sued by  Conestoga’s  Student  Employment,  Co- 
op Education  and  Alumni  Services  department 
in  April  1 995  reports  that  82  per  cent  of  gradu- 
ates available  for  work  found  employment. 
Sounds  encouraging,  doesn’t  it?  But,  and  that’s 
a big  BUT,  the  downside  is,  only  61  per  cent 
found  work  related  to  their  program  of  study. 
This  little  blue  book  is  a real  eye  opener. 

Leafing  through  this  booklet  confirmed  some 
of  my  worst  fears.  Graduates  just  aren’t  getting 
jobs  in  their  study  area. 

Some  programs  fare  better  than  others.  The 
schools  of  business  and  engineering  technology 
appear  to  have  some  of  the  best  hiring  successes. 

Job  prospects  for  graduates  in  many  areas  of 
applied  arts  though,  are  almost  dismal.  My  own 
program,  print  journalism,  graduated  19  stu- 
dents in  1993/94,  of  which  a whopping  6 (or 
about  one-third)  were  hired  for  full-time  jobs  in 
their  field,  and  with  a remarkable  annual  aver- 
age salary  of  $17,400.  I can’t  wait  not  to  get 
hired. 

My  program  co-ordinator  mentioned  just  the 
other  day,  he  has  been  asked  to  recommend  a 
graduate  for  a job  that  starts  at  about  $20,000 
per  year  and  even  includes  a rent-free  apartment. 
The  job  can  be  mine  for  the  taking.  All  I have  to 
do  is  pack  my  long  johns  and  my  parka  and  head 
north  to  Slave  River,  N.W.T.  Or  maybe  I want 
that  work-term  that’s  open  at  the  newspaper  in 
Kapuskasing;  it’s  a little  closer  to  home. 

Then,  there  are  the  nursing  students.  Of  140 
graduates  who  responded  to  the  survey  (out  of 
a total  of  184),  31  found  full-time  work  in  their 
field.  But,  there  were  54  grads  hired  for  part- 
time  jobs. 

The  words  full-time  used  in  describing  a job 
will  soon  be  disappearing  from  our  vocabulary. 
The  Oxford  dictionary  is  thinking  of  dropping 
them  from  its  next  edition  and  replacing  them 
with  part-time.  It  seems  that  if  graduates  are  to 
get  work  at  all,  it  will  most  likely  be  of  the 
part-time  variety. 

MacLean’s  magazine  recently  reported  that  in 
1995,  Canada  had  net  job  growth  of  only  88,000 
— compared  with  382,000  in  1994— and  of  those, 
only  8,0(X)  were  full-time  positions. 

I think  I’ll  spend  the  next  six  months  working 
hard,  keeping  my  fingers  crossed  and  hoping  I’ll 
be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones. 


eONESTOGA  UFE 


*1 


Lifestyles  editor:  Samantha  Craggs  748’5366 


Photoshop  allows  the  user  to  add  or  subtract  any  stored  image. 
Apologies  to  Captain  Radio  and  my  dog  Cody  who,  although  very 
brave,  would  have  never  taken  this  dive.  (PHoto  illuaration  by  perry  Hagerman) 


Photoshop  manipulation 


Spoke  using  new  system 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

Beginning  this  semester.  Spoke  is 
using  the  latest  in  technology  in  pro- 
ducing its  photographs.  \\^ile  of- 
fering more  efficiency  and 
flexibility,  the  process  does  raise 
ethical  questions. 

The  software  is  called  Photoshop 
and  it  allows  the  user  to  manipulate 
the  photograph  to  enhance  its  ap- 
pearance when  printed  in  the  paper. 
Combined  with  a Nikon  negative 
scanner,  it  theoretically  eliminates 
the  need  for  a darkroom  and  the 
associated  equipment. 

Negatives  are  developed  and  di- 
rectly scanned  into  the  computer. 
The  image  can  be  adjusted  to  en- 
hance its  quality. 

Although  there  has  been  inconsis- 
tency  in  early  photo  reproduction 
attempts  in  Spoke,  increased  famili- 
arity with  the  software  will  provide 
high-quality  reproductions. 

If  the  capabilities  with  Photoshop 
ended  with  the  ability  to  sharpen  a 
picture  or  to  add  more  contrast, 
there  would  be  no  ethical  problems. 
However,  the  software  also  pro- 
vides the  ability  to  add  or  subtract 


existing  images  to  a photograph. 

Historically , the  printed  word  was, 
at  times,  read  with  suspicion  or 
cynicism,  but  photographs  could 
only  portray  the  truth. 

Either  an  event  occurred  or  it 
didn’t.  Gross  attempts  to  forge  a 
photograph  were  relatively  easy  to 
spot. 

Take,  for  example,  the  well- 
known  photo  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
holding  the  rifle  which  he  used  to 
kill  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Close  examination  later  revealed 
that  the  direction  of  the  shadows  on 
his  face  did  not  match  the  direction 
of  the  background  shadows. 

It  was  clear  that  Oswald’s  head 
had  been  superimposed  onto  some- 
one else’s  body.  If  the  perpetrators 
of  that  fraud  had  Photoshop's  tech- 
nology, the  head,  background  and 
shadows  could  have  been  corrected 
and  the  fraud  virtually  undetectable. 

Nowadays,  the  cynical  followers 
of  the  news  not  only  have  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  text,  but  also 
the  truth  of  the  photograph. 

Some  magazines  are  voluntarily 
labelling  pictures  as  “photo  illustra- 
tions” if  the  photo  has  been  overly 


manipulated. 

As  well,  photographic  evidence  is 
coming  into  question  in  some  U.S. 
courts. 

Gross  attempts  to  manipulate  an 
image  are  obviously  unethical,  but 
what  about  subtle  changes  to  a pho- 
tograph? 

Take  a hypothetical  example  such 
as  the  well-known  picture  of  the 
fireman  carrying  a small  child  after 
the  Oklahoma  bombing. 

The  camera  captured  an  incredibly 
dramatic  moment  in  a historic  pho- 
tograph. 

But  suppose  that  there  was  only  a 
small'  amount  of  the  child’s  blood 
visible  or  that  its  face  was  only  par- 
tially smudged  with  sooL  - 

A simple  click  with  a computer 
mouse  and  the  child  is  now  covered 
in  its  own  blood.  Better  yet,  add  a 
little  blood  to  the  hands  and  face  of 
the  fireman.  The  previous  scenario 
illustrates  a certain  loss  of  inno- 
cence with  this  new  technology. 

Although  readers  of  Spoke  have 
no  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
photographs  published  within,  a 
wary  eye  should  now  be  used  in 
viewing  any  published  photograph. 


Drug  plan  still  falling  short  of  expectations 

Conestoga  comer 


The  student  drug  plan  offered  by 
the  DSA  has  definitely  gone 
through  the  meat  grinder  over  its 
conditions  of  coverage. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  an  opt-out 
program,  which  means  $55.62  is 
automatically  added  to  students’ 
tuition  fees  to  pay  for  the  coverage. 

This  caused  quite  a stir  for  stu- 
dents who  were  already  covered 
under  a drug  insurance  plan  and 
found  they  had  to  go  through  a 
lengthy  prtx'ess  to  opt-out  of  the 
plan  and  receive  a refund  cheque  - 
which  can  take  a couple  of  months 


to  process. 

It  was  also  considered  unfair  that 
students  didn’t  have  the  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  they  wished 
to  have  drug  coverage. 

The  DSA  argued  that  the  plan  was 
based  on  group  coverage;  the  only 
way  to  receive  any  worthwhile  sav- 
ings. 

Most  importantly,  the  DSA  said 
it  believed  all  students  should  have 
affordable  drug  coverage,  as  pre- 
scription costs  can  be  quite  expen- 
sive - the  current  drug  plan  offers 
80  per  cent  discount  on  all  prescrip- 


tions. 

For  the  most  part,  both  sides  had 
valid  concerns  and  the  DSA  did  a 
good  job  of  justifying  aspects  of  the 
plan  and  alleviating  these  concerns. 

However,  students  who  were  un- 
able to  pay  their  tuition  in  full  and 
opted  instead  to  pay  it  in  two  instal- 
ments, have  found  the  bitter  reality 
of  the  drug  plan  system. 

Until  students’  tuitions  are  paid  in 
full,  those  who  need  coverage  can- 
not obtain  it,  and  those  who  don’t 
need  it  because  of  alternative  cov- 
erage cannot  get  their  money  back. 


Students  who  are  in  this  situation 
are  not  there  by  choice. 

The  fact,  in  most  cases,  is  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  pay  their  entire 
tuition.  Therefore,  this  system  is 
working  against  it  intended  pur- 
pose; dmg  coverage  at  an  afford- 
able rate. 

Students  who  need  coverage  and 
don’t  have  access  to  the  plan,  by 
way  of  a drug  card,  must  pay  full 
prescription  costs  until  the  balance 
owing  is  paid  in  full. 

In  this  sense,  students  are  paying 
the  initial  drug  plan  fee,  plus  full 
prescription  costs.  What  kind  of 
savings  is  this? 

Of  course,  if  they  save  all  their 
receipts  they  will  receive  yet  an- 
other refund  cheque  once  they  have 
paid  the  remainder  of  their  tuition. 

This  plan  is  not  a help,  it’s  a hassle 
and  a hinderance. 


Actually,  the  reason  these  stu- 
dents don’t  have  coverage  is  a mys- 
tery. The  regis'trar’s  office 
confirmed  that  the  first  instalment 
of  the  fee  deferral  option  covers  any 
incidental  fees  and  half  of  the  tui- 
tion fee.  Doesn’t  incidental  fees 
mean,  among  other  things,  gradu- 
ation, alumni,  recreation  . . . and 
drug  plan  fees? 

Since  the  only  balance  left  owing 
on  the  second  instalment  would  be 
tuition  fees,  I would  tend  to  think 
so. 

This  hardly  makes  the  drug  plan  a 
valid  option  for  many  students,  but 
then  again  they  don’t  have  a choice. 

It  seems  the  DSA,  or  the  college 
administration,  whichever  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  drug  plan  system, 
is  holding  all  the  cards  in  this 
money  game.  We  as  students,  are 
being  played  for  fools. 


ECONOMICALLY  SPEAKING... 
PEER  TUTORING  IS... 


A GOOD  INVESTMENT 




$15.00  for  5 hours  of  Subject-Specific  Tutoring 

Applications  Available  From  Student  Services 


m 


Peer 

Tutoring 

ConlrtMOon  br  Ooort  Siwdart  AMOCiatton 


Winter  Warm-up  '96  Draw  Winners 


Polar  Pocfci:  Don  Demers,  Wendy  Lang, 

Russel  Espirity,  Chad  Nelson,  Darrell  Villemeire 
Rmgor's  Ttekots:  Jeffrey  Schmidt,  Chris  Harrow,  Greg  Beda 
. yple^,ne’4& Bash- Tickets:  -Terri  Schmidt, •Am^da  '\yebep,‘K<#} 
Marshall,  Pedro  Sousa,  Greg  Taylor,  Pat  Moules,  Kean  Doherty 
Thank  you  draw  participants  and  vnrmers  for 
Venter  \^rm-up  ’96  events! 
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Chuck  Cartmill,  president  of  Rebtech  Industries,  poses  at  the 
third  annual  job  fair  with  one  of  the  heaters  his  firm  sells. 

(Photo  by  Tara  Brown) 


Looking  to  the  future 

Annual  job  fair  a success 


By  Tara  Brown 

The  third  annual  college  and  uni- 
versity student  job  fair  came  off 
without  a hitch  Wednesday  Feb.  7, 
at  Bingeman  Park  in  Kitchener. 

Mary  Wright,  one  of  the  co-ordi- 
nators for  the  fair  for  Conestoga 
College,  said  2,000  students  were 
expected  to  visit  the  fair.  “We  had 
1,700  guide  books  and  they’re  al- 
most all  gone,”  she  said. 

The  main  ballroom  at  the  Binge- 
man  Park  conference  centre  was 
transformed  for  the  event.  Booths 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  with  various 
backdrops  advertising  a literal 
plethora  of  companies  were  ar- 
ranged in  neat,  ordprly  rows.  Em- 
ployers stood  behind  tables  or  in 
front  of  displays  talking  with  inter- 
ested students  and  handing  out 
brochures.  The  students  them- 
selves were  full  of  well-groomed 
enthusiasm  as  they  choked  the 
aisles  in  their  quest  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  vast  majority  of  employers 
represented,  fell  into  two  catego- 
ries; financial  services  such  as 
London  Life,  the  Mutual  Group 
and  Primerica,  or  highly  technic^ 
companies  such  as  Ositech  Com- 
munications which  manufactures 


peripheral  cards  for  lap-top  com- 
puters. 

Steve  Mercer,  a representative 
for  Ositech,  said  the  job  fair  was 
going  very  well. 

“We’re  an  expanding  company 
and  always  looking  for  new  peo- 
ple,” he  said. 

Kimberly  Larkin,  a geography 
student  from  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, said  the  job  fair  was  a gcxid 
idea  for  students. 

“The  fair  gives  us  an  idea  of 
what’s  available,”  she  said.  “I’m 
interested  in  a lot  of  things,  but  I 
want  to  look  around  first  and  then 
I’ll  go  back  to  the  ones  I really 
want.” 

Some  of  the  employers  were  of- 
fering opportunities  to  students 
who  weren’t  graduating. 

Bingeman  Park’s  booth  adver- 
tised jobs  as  lifeguards  and  park 
staff  to  students  looking  for  work 
for  the  summer  months. 

CN  Tower  recruiters  were  look- 
ing for  people  to  fill  several  public 
relations  positions. 

“We  are  recruiting  staff  for  our 
guest  service  positions,”  said 
Lesley  Osborne,  a CN  Tower  rep- 
resentative. “Our  ideal  candidate 
would  be  anyone  who  has  previous 
customer  service  and  is  multi-lin- 


gual.” 

Osborne  estimated  that  she  had 
spoken  to  as  many  as  500  inter- 
ested students. 

Several  employers  indicated  they 
would  be  making  several  job  of- 
fers as  a result  of  this  year’s  fair. 

Mark  Schwarz  of  S-S  Technolo- 
gies said  the  job  fair  was  good  for 
his  firm.  “We’re  looking  for  new 
technology-oriented  people  on  a 
constant  basis.” 

Schwarz  said  they  had  conducted 
several  on-the-spot  interviews  and 
will  probably  be  making  a few  of- 
fers. 

Chuck  Cartmill,  a Rcptcch  repre- 
sentative to  the  fair,  said  he  had 
spoken  to  30  to  50  people. 

“It’s  been  pretty  constant,”  he 
said.  “We  found  a couple  of  guys 
we  could  hire.”  Cartmill  said  he 
was  a bit  disappointed  in  the  fair. 
“There  is  a very  small  percentage 
of  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer students  here.” 

According  to  Wright,  360  Con- 
estoga students  attended  the  fair.  ' 

Overall,  she  is  pleased  with  the 
event,  she  said. 

“Some  of  them  (the  students)  left 
that  day  and  said  it  was  a good 
event.  The  employers  seemed 
pleased,”  she  said. 


A helping  hand 


CBS  A donates  money 
to  charity  organization 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

One  lucky  charity  was  chosen  to 
?e  the  recipient  of  a cash  donation 
?y  the  Conestoga  Business  Asso- 
:iation  (CBSA)  at  a Feb.  8,  meet- 
ing. 

Thanks  to  the  CBSA,  the  Chil- 
jren’s  Wish  Foundation  will  re- 
:eive  $250  to  use  towards  their 
Drganization. 

The  vote  was  made  by  a show  of 
hands  from  class  representatives 
making  the  Children’s  Wish  Foun- 
dation the  winner  by  an  over- 
whelming margin. 

They  beat  out  the  Regional  Ad- 
diction Council  (RAC)  and  the 
Aids  Committee  for  Cambridge, 
Kitchener,  Waterloo  and  Area 
(ACCKWA). 

The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  bowed  out  of  the  con- 
test, saying  they  weren’t  interested 


in  competing  for  money. 

However,  they  need  volunteers 
and  will  be  at  the  next  meeting  to 
recruit  them. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  gives  emotional  and 
financial  support  to  Canadians  with 
visual  impairments. 

The  Children’s  Wish  Foundation, 
who  were  the  winners  of  the  dona- 
tion last  year,  support  under- 
privledged  children. 

The  donation  will  be  presented  at 
the  awards  banquet,  April  1 1 . 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Waterloo  regional 
police  will  be  holding  a Scuba- thon 
to  raise  money  for  the  Children’s 
Wish  Foundation. 

Members  of  the  police  force  will 
stay  underwater  on  Saturday  Feb. 
24,  for  24  hours  in  the  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  pool. 

Volunteers  are  welcome  and 


Conestoga  College  will 
host  annual  Health  Fair 


equipment  will  be  supplied.  The 
cost  is  $2  for  adults  and  $1  for 
children. 

In  other  news,  after  much  antici- 
pation, the  CBSA  has  a new  leader. 
Stefan  Babic  was  announced  presi- 
dent after  the  Feb.  1 , meeting. 

Babic  beat  Alex  Kress  after  a tie 
was  declared  following  the  first 
vote.  Both  candidates  had  to  deliver 
new  speeches. 

Also,  class  representatives  were 
reminded  of  the  Jane  Skip  Award 
requirements. 

The  winner  will  be  chosen  based 
upon  attendance,  responsibility, 
how  well  they  resolve  class  con- 
flicts, and  how  much  they  get  in- 
volved in  CBSA  activities. 

Qass  representatives  can  also  at- 
tend Rep  Appreciation  Nite  Feb. 
■22,  at  8:00  p.m.  at  Moose  Wi- 
nooski’s. The  CBSA  said  they  will 
not  be  paying  for  alcohol. 


' By  Amanda  Steffler 

Semester  six  nursing  students  will 
be  holding  Health  Fair  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  Campus  on  March 
4,  between  10  a.m.  and  3 p.m. 

Booths  and  tables  will  be  set  up 
around  the  school  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  such  topics  as  drug 
abuse,  date  rape,  heart  disease  and 
stress  reduction. 

Audio  visual  equipment,  flip 
charts  and  bulletin  boards  will  all  be 
part  of  the  presentations. 

Hand-outs  and  pamphlets  will 
also  be  available  to  onlookers. 

The  goal  of  the  students  is  to  reach 
everyone  in  the  school  inc*luding 
students,  faculty,  and  other  college 
staff. 

They  are  focusing  on  issues  that 
will  rffect  everyone  in  the  school 
and  will  definitely  have  something 
that  will  interest  everyone. 

Each  group  will  be  set  up 
in  areas  of  the  school 
where  the  information 
will  best  suit  the  people  in 
that  area. 


CRUISE  JOBS 


STUDENTS  NEEDED! 

Earn  up  to  $2,000-t-  per  month  working  for  Cruise 
Ships  or  Land-Tour  Companies.  World  Travel 
(Hawaii,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  etc.).  Seasonal 
and  Full-Time  employment  available. 

No  experience  necessary.  For  more 
information  call: 

(206)971-3550 

Extension  C40701 


INTERNATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 


TRAVEL  ABROAD  & WORK! 

Make  up  to  S25  - $45+  per  hour  teaching  basic 
conversational  English  abroad.  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  S.  Korea.  Many  employers  provide  room 
& board  + other  benefits.  No  teaching 
background  or  Asian  languages  required. 
Open  to  all  majors.  For  more  information  call: 

(206)971-35701  ExlJ40701 

International  Emvlovment  Grouv 


The  students  assessed  the  popula- 
tion of  who  would  be  around  the 
certain  areas  of  the  school.  For  ex- 
ample, information  about  drug 
abuse,  STDS,  and  date  rape  will  be 
available  near  and  inside  the 
lounge.  Heart  disease  information 
will  be  outside  the  library  and  organ 
donation  will  be  near  door  to  the 
bus  stop. 

The  information  booth  dealing 
with  stress  reduction  will  be  set  up 
in  a classroom  somewhere  in  the 
school  to  remove  people  from  dis- 
tractions and  into  a quiet  and  relax- 
ing atmosphere. 

The  students  will  be  offering  in- 
formation about  relaxation  tech- 
niques and  ways  to  reduce  stress. 

The  location  of  the  classroom  has 
not  yet  been  determined.The  stu- 
dents have  been  working  on  their 
presentations  since  last  semester. 


DSA  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting 

Tu^Feb.20  4:30 

Room  1B20 
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Explaining  the  nature  of  things 

Suzuki  brings  ecological  plea  to  Kitchener 


By  Robert  KLager 

Dr.  David  Suzuki,  scientist, 
author  and  host  of  CBC’s  long-run- 
ning The  Nature  of  Things,  says  he 
realizes  he’s  not  going  to  save  the 
world  or  even  Canada.  In  fact,  he 
acknowledges  that  he’s  not  going 
to  save  anything.  But  in  a recent 
interview,  Suzuki  explained  that 
escaping  such  a self-imposed  bur- 
den allows  him  the  liberty  to  do  the 
very  best  he  can  to  educate  and 
motivate  society  to  change  its  abu- 
sive course  on  the  planet. 

Suzuki  delivered  his  message  en- 
titled, Towards  The  Next  Millen- 
nium: The  Real  Challenge,  to 
nearly  1000  people  at  Bingeman’s 
Feb.  6. 

His  mantra  remains  the  same: 
“save  the  earth.’’  However,  its  ori- 
gins have  been  transformed  by  new 
insights  and  new  realizations  that 
somewhere  along  the  way,  the  mes- 
sage got  lost. 

“Environmentalists  have  done  an 
incredible  job,”  said  Suzuki,  “but  I 
think  where  we  fell  down,  was  in 
not  making  the  connection  between 
economics  and  the  environment” 
He  said  the  minute  society  hits  a 
recession,  people  worry  about 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come 
from. 

It  becomes  a priority  that  over- 
rides environmental  issues,  ulti- 
mately resulting  in  the  “mortgaging 
of  our  children’s  future.” 

Suzuki  said  we  are  trapped  in  an 


Dr.  David  Suzuki  addresses  reporters  Feb.  6 at  Bingeman’s  Park. 
Suzuki  was  in  Kitchener  to  lecture  on  the  challenges  facing  the 

environment.  (Photo  by  Robert  Klager) 


Choose  with  care 

Costs  and  curriculum 
issues  for  local  day  care 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

Picking  a day-care  centre  may 
seem  like  an  easy  job,  but  it’s 
harder  than  you  might  expect 
And,  a telephone  survey  of  six 
locations  including  the  early 
childhood  education  centre  at  the 
college’s  D(X)n  campus,  has  indi- 
cated just  that 

Most  centres  offer  both  full- 
and  part-time  care,  but  parents 
pay  more  for  child  care  depend- 
ing on  the  age  of  their  children, 
especially  infants. 

Conestoga  charges  $684 
monthly  to  look  after  babies, 
while  toddlers  are  $592.  The 
Hildegard  Marsden  Cooperative 
Day  Nursery  Incorporated  on  Co- 
lumbia Street,  Waterloo,  charges 
$695  for  infants,  $595  for  tod- 
dlers and  $485  for  pre-schoolers. 
For  pre-schoolers,  the  Little  Bear 
Day  Care,  Allen  Street  East,  Wa- 
terloo, only  takes  full-time  pre- 
schoolers two  to  five  years  old 
and  care  costs  $450  a month. 

The  Klemmer  Farm  House  Co- 
Op  Nursery,  Waterloo,  charges 
preschoolers  $458.22. 

Conestoga’s  fees  are  $480  per 


month.  Owl  Day  Care  Centre, 
Fischer-Hallman  Road,  Kitch- 
ener, charges  approximately 
$780  a month  to  look  after  pre- 
schoolers. 

The  centres  are  all  funded  by 
government  subsidies  such  as  di- 
rect operating  grants  or  wage  en- 
hancement subsidies. 

Curriculum  was  high  on  all  the 
centres’  agendas. 

Team  leader  Joyce  Chapman  at 
Conestoga  College  said  they 
provide  care  and  handle  the  daily 
needs  of  children  while  creating 
a safe  environment  for  kids  to 
develop  and  to  learn  through 
play. 

A staff  person  at  Emmanuel 
Day  Care  Nursery,  Bridgeport 
Road,  Waterloo,  who  refused  to 
give  her  name,  said  it  was  incred- 
ibly difficult  to  summarize  her 
centre’s  unique  programs  in  just 
two  minutes. 

Television  is  restricted  in  all  the 
centres  and  is  used  only  on  rainy 
days  or  when  there’s  a program 
pertaining  to  that  week’s  lessons. 
Diet  is  becoming  a most  impor- 
tant issue  with  child  care  as  chil- 
dren may  develop  severe  and 


often  life-threatening  allergies  to  . 
certain  foods  like  peanuts. 

Peanuts  or  peanut  products  are 
not  banned  at  the  Little  Bear  and 
the  Klemmer  Farm  House. 

Carol  Lightfoot,  who  runs  Little 
Bear,  said  they  do  have  a child 
allergic  to  peanuts  but  the  centre 
only  serves  those  foods  when  he 
isn’t  there. 

Children  also  bring  food  from 
home,  she  said,  such  as  special 
milk  and  bread  when  they  have 
trouble  digesting  lactose  and  glu- 
ten. 

Janice  Horvath-Brooks  at  the 
Klemmer  Farm  House  said  they 
would  remove  peanut  butter  if 
someone  was  allergic  to  it 

They  can  accommodate  special 
diets  and  do  not  serve  Kraft  Din- 
ner or  any  processed  foods. 

Hours  of  operation  are  usually 
7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and  care  is 
provided  all  year  long.  Owl  Day 
Care  Centre  offers  a program  for 
children  aged  six  to  10  during 
Christmas,  March  break,  as  well 
as  July  and  August. 

There  are  many  options  today 
for  parents  looking  for  the  best 
possible  care  for  their  children. 


orgy  of  consumption,  driven  by 
consumerism  and  profitability. 
People  equate  the  ability  to  con- 
sume with  progress  — a neo-clas- 
sic paradigm,  he  said,  that  impels  us 
to  believe  there  are  no  limits  to 
human  growth. 

“Economics  is  fundamentally  dis- 
connected with  the  real  world,” 
said  Suzuki. 

“As  practised  today,  it’s  the  most 
destmctive  element  on  the  planet” 

He  said  economies  were  invented 
by  us  to  serve  people  and  commu- 
nities, but  now  we’re  being  told  we 
must  sacrifice  for  the  economy. 
Gone,  he  said,  are  life’s  fundamen- 
tals of  caring,  sharing  and  co-oper- 
ating. Self-centred  economics  has 
rendered  them  “externalities,”  but 
Suzuki  said  that’s  all  wrong. 

He  suggested  we  could  learn  a lot 
from  aboriginal  people’s  sense  of 
connection  with  a place. 

“We’re  an  incredibly  mobile  soci- 
ety,” he  said.  “We’ve  got  to  redis- 
cover a sense  of  roots.  When  you 
say,  T’m  staying  here;  this  is  where 
I want  my  children  to  live,’  you’re 
going  to  behave  in  a radically  dif- 
ferent way.”  The  roots  are  where 
Suzuki  claims  the  movement  to- 
wards saving  the  ecology  of  the 
planet  must  begin. 

“Governments  aren’t  my  priority 
anymore,”  said  Suzuki. 

“I’ve  spent  my  entire  life  going 
after  ministers  of  the  environment 
and  ministers  of  science  and  tech- 
nology,” he  said,  “and  the  minute 


they’re  brought  up  to  speed,  they’re 
punted  out  of  office  and  we’ve  got 
to  start  all  over.” 

Suzuki  called  government  fund- 
ing for  environmentalists  “ephem- 
eral,” citing  the  need  for  growth  in 
private  commitments  to  communi- 
ties and  the  environment. 

He  said  global  economics  simply 
levels  the  playing  field  for  consum- 
ers and  profitability. 

“It  doesn’t  do  a thing  for  local 
ecosystems  and  communities,”  he 
said. 

Suzuki  said  communities  must 
take  on  the  responsibility  for  the 
environment,  themselves,  claiming 
society  has  less  than  two  decades  to 
turn  things  around. 

“The  warning  voices  about  the  en- 
vironmental cataclysm  are  not  irre- 
sponsible environmentalists, 
tree-huggers,  drug-crazed  hippies 
and  neo-Luddites,”  said  Suzuki. 
“The  leading  scientists  in  the  world 
are  warning  us  that  human  activity 
is  altering  the  very  life-support  sys- 
tems of  the  earth.” 

Perhaps  Suzuki’s  most  passionate 
plea  to  the  audience  that  evening 
came  in  the  desperate  voice  of  a 
parent. 

“As  parents,  we  have  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  in  our  own  little  way,” 
he  said. 

“I  don’t  want  my  children  to  be 
able  to  look  at  me  and  say,  ‘Dad,  is 
it  true  you  could  have  done  this  or 
done  more?’  I don’t  ever  want  my 
children  to  ask  me  that.” 


Self-esteem  workshop 
scheduled  for  March 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Conestoga’s  student  services  is 
planning  a self-esteem  workshop  to 
begin  March  12. 

Joan  Magazine,  a counselor  with 
student  services,  and  Lynn  Rob- 
bins, a master’s  student  in  social 
work  from  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity, will  co-facilitate  the  six-ses- 
sion workshop. 

The  workshops  will  include  con- 
versations, behavioral  exercises 
and  homework  and  readings. 
Magazine  said  the  exercises  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  participants  learn 
about  and  build  self-esteem. 

“Everyone  could  benefit  from  a 
self-esteem  workshop.  There 
doesn’t  have  to  be  anything  wrong 
with  you.”  Magazine  emphasized 
that  self-esteem  is  not  an  all-or- 
nothing  quality.  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  too  much  self-esteem.” 

A person  may  have  self-esteem  in 
the  area  of  athletics,  but  not  any  in 
areas  such  as  school  or  relation- 
ships. Self-esteem  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  the  key  to  happiness  and 
self-fulfillment.  Magazine  said. 

“How  you  feel  about  yourself  af- 
fects everything  you  do,  the  goals 
you  choose,  the  successes  you  at- 
tain. With  low  self-esteem  someone 
sets  goals  that  are  too  low  and  they 
cut  off  opportunities.” 

Everyone  should  be  concerned 
with  self-esteem  Magazine  said. 


but  it  is  especially  important  in  col- 
lege. People  are  entering  adult- 
hood, making  difficult  decisions 
about  education,  careers  and  rela- 
tionships, so  their  time  at  Con- 
estoga can  be  challenging.  School 
is  a place  where  you  are  judged,  she 
said,  by  teachers,  through  grades, 
and  by  peers  in  relationships. 

Mature  students  are  also  facing 
difficult  challenges.  Many  are  re- 
training and  look  at  college  as  a 
new  opportunity. 

Magazine  said  that  societal  and 
peer  pressures  can  lead  to  low  self- 
esteem, especially  for  women. 
They  compete  for  good  grades, 
they  compete  with  stereotypical 
good-looking  women  featured  in 
the  mass  media,  they  compete  with 
others  in  relationships. 

Magazine  said  that  low  self-es- 
teem is  a bigger  problem  for 
women  but  said  women  are  more 
likely  to  seek  help. 

Low  self-esteem  manifests  itself 
in  myriad  ways,  including  negative 
thinking,  worrying,  or  a fear  of  try- 
ing new  things.  In  school,  low  self- 
esteem may  manifest  itself  in 
probleins  giving  presentations,  tak- 
ing tests  and  making  education  and 
career  choices. 

The  sign-up  sheet  for  the  work- 
shop will  be  posted  inside  the  stu- 
dent services  offices.  Inquiries  can 
be  made  to  Magazine.  Enrolment 
will  be  limited  to  12. 
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Stress  a major  cause 
of  sleeping  disorders 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

The  ever- terrifying  reality  of  soon 
approaching  mid-term  exams  and 
other  school-related  stresses  often 
results  in  sleeping  disorders. 

Marilyn  Fischer,  Conestoga’s 
head  nurse,  said  complaints  about 
sleeping  disorders  are  quite  com- 
mon. 

Many  times  sleeping  disorders 
arise  during  times  when  students 
have  high  stress  levels,  such  as 
when  they  start  school  in  the  fall  or 
during  mid-term  and  final  exams. 
And,  there  are  many  symptoms  of 
sleep  disorders. 

A pamphlet  called  Sleep  and  its 
disorders,  provided  by  SleepAVake 
Disorders  Canada,  states  “Primary 
sleep  disorders  all  have  a physi- 
ological basis.  Something  in  the 
sleep  mechanism  is  amiss.” 

One  type  of  sleeping  disorder  is 
insomnia. 


A pamphlet  called  Insomnia:  The 
Facts,  made  by  Sleep/Wake  Disor- 
ders Canada  reports,  “Insomnia  is 
the  inability  to  get  enough  sleep  at 
night,  with  the  result  that  it  may 
interfere  with  your  ability  to  func- 
tion efficiently  the  next  day.  Stud- 
ies with  animals  suggest  that 
prolonged  insomnia  may  interfere 
with  the  body’s  growth  and  repair 
functions.” 

The  pamphlet  said  signs  of  in- 
somnia involve  trouble  falling 
asleep,  and  awakening  frequently 
during  the  night  or  too  early  in  the 
morning. 

Fischer  said  sleep  disorders  affect 
all  types  of  people.  She  said  stress 
plays  a big  part  and  many  times 
people  just  have  too  much  on  their 
minds  when  they  are  trying  to  fall 
asleep. 

The  pamphlet.  Sleep  and  its  disor- 
ders, outlines  in  detail  many  of  the 
symptoms  a person  would  have  if 


they  are  experiencing  trouble 
sleeping. 

For  example,  one  symptom  is  ex- 
cessive daytime  sleepiness  (EDS), 
which  can  result  in  sleep  attacks, 
overwhelming  sleepiness  and/or 
extreme  drowsiness. 

Fischer  suggested  a few  common 
ways  to  cure  a mild  sleeping  disor- 
der drink  warm  milk  before  bed, 
don’t  exercise  excessively  before 
bed,  have  a light  snack  before  bed 
and  make  sure  the  room  is  dark  and 
quiet. 

There  are  clinics  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area  that  provide  therapy 
to  people  with  sleep  disorders. 

Pamphlets  which  explain  sleep- 
ing disorders  in  further  detail  are 
also  available  outside  the  nurse’s 
office  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Doon 
campus. 

For  further  information  about  the 
clinics  available  speak  to  Fischer  or 
consult  a physician. 


Camera  man 


econd-year  broadcasting,  radio  and  television  student  Chris  Oliver  shoots  stock 

jlevision  portion  of  his  course.  Oliver  said  he  would  like  to  specialize  in  telev so  g 

^ (Photo  by  Samantha  Craggs) 


Daniella  Germin,  a first-year  early  childhood  education  student, 
attempts  to  study  during  a nooner  on  T uesday,  Feb.  6,  in  the 
Sanctuary. 


(Photo  bv  Heather  Milburn  Graham) 


Alumni  Association 
develops  grad  network 


By  Tara  Brown 

Conestoga  College’s  Alumni 
Association  has  set  itself  lofty 
goals.  Since  its  conception  in 
1989,  Mary  Wjight  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  association  and  its 
functions. 

“When  grads  leave,  we  don’t 
want  them  to  think  they’ll  never 
see  the  college  again,”  she  said. 
The  Alumni  Association  “repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  maintain 
friendships  and  give  back  to  the 
college.” 

Like  many  of  its  contemporar- 
ies, the  Alumni  Association  has 
set  itself  a mandate;  to  develop 
a network  of  alumni  that  pro- 
motes a positive  image  of  Con- 
estoga College  in  the 
community  and  maintains  a life- 
long interest  in  the  success  of 
the  college. 

In  order  to  fulfil  this  goal,  the 
association  has  sponsored  social 
events  including  Raptors  tickets 
and  trips  to  Paramount  Canada’s 
Wonderland  and  African  Lion 
Safari.  The  tickets  are  offered  to 
alumni  and  their  families  at  dis- 
- count  rates.  It’s  something  that 
is  very  appreciated  during  these 
days  of  financial  strain,  said 
Wright 


The  upcoming  SWAK  event, 
and  other  such  events,  generate 
funds  for  the  association  which 
are  then  regenerated  into  on-go- 
ing  events  and  working  capital. 

“When  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion started,  they  didn’t  have  any 
money  at  all,”  said  Wright  This 
year  has  been  the  best  for  the 
association  financially  said 
Wright  adding  that  this  year  the 
association  plans  to  put  some  of 
the  money  they’ve  built  up  “to 
good  use.  We’re  building  on 
what  we  already  have.”  The 
Alumni  Association  is  planning 
their  third  “strategic  planning 
meeting”  to  determine  how  the 
funds  will  be  used. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  in 
the  business  of  raising  funds  for 
the  college  and  does  ask  their 
alumni  to  help  financially  sup- 
port projects  in  the  college. 
However,  Wright  stresses  that 
alumni  are  involved  in  other 
ways  as  well. 

“Every  advisory  board  has  at 
least  one  grad  on  it  and  they 
often  come  back  as  guest  speak- 
ers,” she  said.  “It’s  inspiring  to 
current  classes  because  they  rec- 
ognize a bit  of  themselves  in  the 
grads  and  they  realize  they  can 
do  it  too.” 
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No  glove,  no  love 


By  Amanda  Weber 

Welcome  to  the  ’90s,  the  decade 
of  death.  Of  course,  this  statement 
is  entirely  facetious  referring  only 
to  the  deadly  disease  AIDS. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  cur- 
rently one  million  pxjople  are  in- 
fected with  the  virus  and  as  many  as 
55  million  others  who  have  con- 
tracted a sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease due  to  unprotected  sex. 

Sex  should  be  seen  as  a special 
event  that  is  shared  between  two 
individuals  that  love  one  another.  It 
should  be  done  as  safely  as  possi- 
ble, which  means  using  a condom 
or  some  form  of  contraceptive 
every  single  time. 

Love  can  be  described  as  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  attachment  both 
physically  and  emotionally  be- 
tween two  people  and  there  is  no 
need  to  jeopardize  that  relationship 
by  having  unprotected  sex. 

In  a pamphlet  released  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Health,  it  is  stated 


that  the  condom  is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  birth  control  and  the  best 
way,  aside  from  abstaining  from 
sexual  intercourse,  for  protection 
against  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases. 

Those  planning  on  having  sex, 
should  carry  condoms  with  them. 
Those  worried  about  what  people 
will  think  shouldn’t  be. 

Condoms  are  available  in  many 
places  (drug  stores,  bathroom  dis- 
pensers and  school)  without  a pre- 
scription, and  there  should  be  no 
reason  for  not  using  one. 

Sex  is  a big  responsibility,  so 
communication  is  a must.  It  is  a 
major  part  of  any  relationship,  but 
when  sex  is  involved  it  becomes 
very  important. 

With  AIDS  and  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  around,  sex 
can  be  risky.  Talking  to  partners, 
will  prevent  people  from  becoming 
a statistic. 

Remember,  NO  GLOVE,  NO 
LOVE! 


You  don’t  say . . . 


Jessica  Pasztor  (left),  second-semester  nursing,  and  Dana  Jenks,  first  semester  nursing,  do  some 
work  in  the  Learning  Resource  Centre.  Library  staff  have  posted  signs  everywhere  in  the  periodical 
section  asking  people  to  reshelve  magazines.  (Photo  by  Jason  Seeds) 


Engineering  student  busy 
between  home  and  classes 


General  education  teacher 
branches  out  to  journalism 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

For  Maria  Muhr  the  day  doesn’t 
end  when  classes  do. 

Muhr,  34,  is  a first-year  student  in 
the  electrical  engineering  techni- 
cian program  at  the  D.B.  Detweiler 
Electrical  Skills  Centre  and  is  also 
a mother  to  four-year-old  Rachel le. 

Asked  in  an  interview  how  she 
manages  everything,  Muhr  said, 
“Well  you  don’t  relax,  let’s  put  it 
that  way.”  She  said  she  wants  to  do 
well  at  school  but  it’s  tricky  finding 


time  for  Rachelle,  who  has  just 
started  junior  kindergarten. 

Her  daughter  thinks  it’s  great  her 
Mom  is  going  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege as  she  said,  “Mommy’s  in 
school  and  I’m  in  school.  It’s  so 
cool.”  Muhr  said  Rachelle  does 
find  the  long  hours  hard  but  is  ad- 
justing well. 

Muhr  spends  about  25  hours  a 
week  in  class  but  said  she  finds  the 
program  very  informative  and  the 
teachers  extremely  helpful. 
“They’re  easygoing.  I don’t  feel  a 


lot  of  pressure,”  she  said. 

She’s  been  interested  in  engineer- 
ing since  high  school,  she  said,  but 
didn’t  have  the  money  or  the  grades 
after  graduation.  She  worked  for 
several  years  in  motor  shops  in 
Timmins,  Thunder  Bay  and  Elliot 
Lake  where  she  learned  how  to  set 
up  and  how  to  wind  motors  but 
Muhr  didn’t  know  why  they  broke 
down  or  how  to  fix  them. 

With  one  more  year  of  school 
Muhr  said  she  will  probably  look 
for  a job  in  maintenance  or  a posi- 
tion in  a repair  shop  in  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  area  after  she 
graduates.  Right  now,  she’s  happy 
at  school  and  her  life  with  Rachelle 
and  said,  “I  just  have  to  learn  to 
relax.” 


By  Samantha  Craggs 

For  the  last  year,  Stan  Klimowicz 
has  been  teaching  general  educa- 
tion classes  at  Conestoga  This  se- 
mester he  began  teaching 
journalism  five,  a magazine  writing 
course  that  is  part  of  the  journalism 
program. 

Journalism  five  is  a core  course 
taught  in  third  semester  that  deals 
with  the  writing  and  selling  of  freel- 
ance magazine  articles. 

Klimowicz  said  he  was  offered 
the  job  because  of  his  experience  in 
magazine  writing. 

Klimowicz,  who  teaches  oral 
communications,  technical  com- 
munications, creative  writing,  busi- 
ness  communications  and 
interpersonal  communications,  has 
worked  for  Lifestyle  magazine, 


several  women’s  magazines  and  a 
variety  of  others.  He  has  written 
feature  stories  on  fitness  clubs,  the 
homeless,  and  other  general  interest 
subjects.  He  said  this  expierience 
helps  him  teach  journalism  five. 

Klimowicz  said  the  journalism 
five  course  is  the  most  demanding 
course  he  has  right  now  because  it 
is  the  first  time  he  has  taught  it. 

“Any  time  you  teach  a course  for 
the  first  time,  there’s  a lot  of  prepa- 
ration and  organization  involved,” 
he  said. 

It  is  also  demanding,  he  said,  be- 
cause the  students  are  serious  about 
the  quality  of  education  they  re- 
ceive. 

“I’m  trying  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards they  ’ ve  set  for  themselves,”  he 
said. 

Klimowicz  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  and  began 
in  journalism,  but  switched  to  eng- 
lish  because  it  wasn’t  what  he 
wanted  at  the  time. 

“English  gave  you  a chance  to 
reach  for  the  stars,  and  journalism 
was  too  practical,”  he  said.  “I 
wanted  to  enjoy  literature  and  po- 
etry.” 

He  said  he  likes  teaching,  but 
finds  the  entertainment  aspect  of  it 
demanding. 

“I  don’t  have  a problem  with  the 
expertise  or  the  material,  and  I have 
the  education  behind  it,  but  the  en- 
tertainment part  of  it  is  tough,”  he 
said.  .“Students  need  .something  to 
keep  them  awake.”  /, 

He  said  he  hopes  to  teach  students 
to  focus  their  minds  on  a topic  to 
subconsciously  attract  information 
on  it.  He  said  when  he-is  reading  a 
magazine  or  newspaper  he  is  sub- 
consciously accumulating  informa- 
tion to  use  jn  the  journalism  5 
course. 

He  said  he  wishes  he  had  more 
time  to  do  his  own  writing,  but 
teaching  and  taking  care  of  six  chil^ 
dren  keeps  him  busy.  He  said  he  ifl 
focusing  on  being  a good  teacher^ 
and  securing  a permanent  job  based 
on  his  experience. 


Election  Voting 
Information 

Monday,  Feb.  19  - Thursday,  Feb.  22 

Positions  available: 
President 

Vice-president  of  Student  Affairs 
Vice-president  of  Operations 


Voting  Locations: 
Door  3 and  outside  of  the 
Sanctuary  10:00  - 2:00 
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Graphics  students  sell  their  work 


The  unique  thing  about  the  project 
is  that  we’re  not  really  illustrators,” 
said  Brown.  “We’re  studying 
graphic  design  and  advertising,  so 
my  illustrations  are  basically  for 
myself.  If  someone  wants  to  buy 
them,  that’s  great.” 

There  has  already  been  some  in- 
terest in  the  illustrations  available. 
If  the  past  few  years  are  any  indica- 
tion, some  of  the  works  will  be  sold, 
said  Brown.  Some  students  have 
sold  stippled  tractors  directly  to 
CASE  and  John  Deere. 

“I  think  people  tend  to  like  the 
illustrations  because  they’re  so  re- 
alistic,” said  Brown. 

The  students  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  sell  their  works  at 
the  forthcoming  Elmira  Maple 
Syrup  Festival. 

Graphic  design  students  are  given 
a free  booth  in  exchange  for  the 
work  they  do  designing  the  festi- 
val’s advertising,  which  includes 
posters  and  logos.  Brown  said  that 
traditionally,  Conestoga  students 
win  the  festival’s  design  competi- 
tion. 

The  illustrations  usually  cost  $75 
to  $ 1 50,  while  some  may  be  a 1 ittle 
more,  said  Brown.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  one  can  contact 
first-year  graphics  students  in 
Room  2C1. 


Healthy  Eating 


Lynn  Robbins,  an  intern  for  student  services  from  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University,  runs  a display  promoting  Eating  Disorder  Awareness 

Week.  »'  (Photo  by  Amy  WrablesW) 


By  Robert  KLager 

A unique  display  of  works  outside 
the  graphic  arts  department  has 
been  drawing  long  gazes  from  sev- 
eral passers-by  in  recent  weeks. 
Joel  Brown,  a student  in  the  graph- 
ics program,  said  the  illustrations 
were  an  extension  of  a previous 
assignment  last  semester  and  can 
now  be  purchased  from  the  artists. 

“In  September  we  were  sent  on 
assignment  to  the  International 
Plowing  Match,”  said  Brown.  “We 
were  told  to  photograph  something 
we  thought  we  could  illustrate  at  a 
later  date.” 

What  the  students  have  come  up 
with  is  an  impressive  array  of  an- 
tique steam-  and  gas-powered  trac- 
tors, cars,  fire  trucks,  shredders, 
presses  and  power  generators. 

Brown  said  first  drafts  were  pen- 
cil renderings,  a practice  in  shad- 
ing. The  second  drafts  — the  ones 
on  display  — were  done  mainly 
using  an  effect  called  stippling. 

“For  lack  of  a better  definition, 
stippling  is  composing  an  illustra- 
tion with  lots  an  lots  of  little  dots,” 
said  Brown. 

He  said  the  work  wasn’t  particu- 
larly difficult  but  was  definitely 
time  consuming.  Brown  spent  ap- 
proximately 50  hours  on  his. 


First-year  graphic  design  student  Joel  Brown  is  wild-eyed  over  his  program’s  recent  projects.  Graphics 
students  are  selling  their  illustrations  of  antique  tractors.  This  drawing,  by  Brown  is  of  a Titan  1020 
tractor  from  1921.  It  was  used  on  a farm  in  Waterford,  Ont.  ’ ,Pho,o  by  Rober,  Kiaqer, 


Do-it-yourself  health  sciences 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

B iology  semester  one  will  have  g 
new  look  this  coining  September, 
says  Conestoga’s  dean  of  health 
sciences. . , , , 

Bill  Jeffrey  said  students  don’t 
need  to  have  a teacher  in  front  of 
them  all  the  time  in  order  to  learn, 
and  the  new  biology  course  will 
require  students  to  work  inde- 
pendently. 

Jeffrey  said  he  is  pleased  with  the 
college’s  plan  to  implement  alter- 
native te£K:hing  methods  beginning 
with  biology  this  fall.  Courses  re- 
quiring a significant  amount  of 
memorization  provide  a perfect  op- 
portunity  for  text/print-based 
packages,  he  said. 

Because  the  college  is  serving  a 
mature  population  with  employ- 
ment and  family  responsibilities, 
Jeffrey  said,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  best  and  most  convenient 
way  for  students  to  learn. 

Carolyn  Dudgeon,  curriculum 


consultant  at  the  college,  has  pro- 
vided the  college  with  a model  on 
Which  to  base  its  implementation 
of  alternative  teaching  methods. 
She  said  the  model  is  part  of  the 
PhD  she  recently  completed  on  al- 
ternative teaching  methodologies. 
The  model  considers  the  student’s 
perspective  of  time,  place  and 
pace.  Dudgeon  said. 

As  part  of  the  college’s  strategic 
plan,  and  in  an  effort  to  facilitate 
self-directed  learning,  she  said  al- 
ternative methods  will  help  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  workplace  of 
the  future. 

In  light  of  social  and  economic 
considerations  affecting  present 
and  future  full-time  students,  the 
college  must  provide  “methodolo- 
gies of  curriculum  to  better  suit  the 
needs  of  the  adult-learner,”  Dudg- 
eon said. 

In  addition  to  exposing  students 
to  growing  technologies,  the  new 
initiative  will  enable  students  to 
determine  and  manipulate  the 


speed  at  which  they  learn.  Dudg- 
eon said. 

The  number  of  class  hours  will  be 
significantly  reduced,  but  Jeffrey 
said  students  will  still  maintain 
contact  with  teachers.  “Teachers 
will, still  be  in  place  but  in  a facili- 
tating role.” 

Dudgeon  said  students  respond 
better  to  self-directed  learning 
packages  and  she  has  the  research 
to  prove  it.  She  said  students  are 
more  apt  to  enjoy  what  they  are 
learning  and  retention  of  material 
is  higher!* 

Because  people  learn  through  a 
variety  of  different  methods,  learn- 
ing packages  will  contain  a variety 
of  exercises  and  activities  for  the 
self-directed  learner,  Dudgeon 
said. 

The  advantages  do  not  stop  with 
students,  Jeffrey  said.  The  imple- 
mentation of  self-directed  courses 
is  not  only  cost  effective,  but  may 
enable  the  college  to  offer  more 
courses. 
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Private  and  confidential 

Students  protected  by  act 

By  Deborah  Everest-Hill  required  to  release  | students 

personal  information.  An  official 

If  a student  is  hoping  to  set  up  a court  order  or  the  presence  of  a 
worktenruheorshemay  notreal-  police  investigation  are  the  two 
ize  that  the  Freedom  of  Informa-  possible  instances.  ' 
tion  and  Privacy  Act  prohibits  If  the  police  require  personal  de- 

teachers  and  co-ordinators  from  tails,  “They  ha^ve  to  convince  us 
providing  personal  references  an  invesUgatiod  is  taking  pl^,’% 
without  a student’s  written  con-  Courtmanchc  said, 
sent,  Dave  Courtmanche  says.  One  situation  involving  the  col- 
Courtmanche,  the  college  free-  lege’s  compliance  with  informa- 
dom  of  information  and  privacy  tion-act'  guidelines,'  he,  said j 
co-ordinator,  said  these  restric-  occurs  when  a bailiff  i^pears  on 
tions  apply  to  the  entire  college  campus  with  the  intention  of  dc- 
and  prevent  college  staff  from  , liveringasummonsor subpoenas." 
discussing  a student’s  grades,  ad-  In  such  situations,  the  college 
dress,  marks,  or  even  whether  or  does  not  have  the  authcarity  to  dis- 
not he  or  she  is  presently  enrolled  close  personal  information,  such 
in  classes  because  the  informa-  as  an  address  dr  telephone  niitn- 
tion  is  personal  and  confidential,  her,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Courtmanche  is  responsible  for  student,  the  presence  of  an  ofli- 
the  co-ordinati(jn  and  daily  man-  cial  ccmrt  ordcr/documcnt  or  the 
agement  of  the  college's  freedom  presence  of  apolice  investigation, 
ofinformation  and  privacy  office.  .Russell  Archer,  a first- year 
All  formal  freedom  of  informa-  broadcasting  student,  said  he 
tion  requests  involving  the  col-  agrees  with  die  act  because  stu- 
lege  come  directly  to  dents  should  have  to  give  their 
Courtmanche  and  he  said  he  en-  written  consent.  He  said  teachers 
sures  the  guidelines  of  the  act  are  could  provide  positive  informa- 
properlymeL  ' tion,  but  they  could  also  say 

He  said  if  someone  requested  something  against  a student’s 
the  salary  range  and  benefits  for  wishes, 
the  college’s  top  positions,  the  Archer’s  brother  Roland,  also  in 
college,  like  any  other  institution  broadcasting,  disagreed  and  said 
underihe  act,  is  required  to  com-  any  free  publicity  is  good.  “I 
ply  with  the  request  because  the  don’t  mind  if  someone  gives  me  a' 
information  is  public  not  per-  plug.” 

sonal.  Universities,  unlike  colleges. 

He  said  the  act  clearly  prtiiccts  are  not  yet  tequit^  to  comply 
individual  privacy  and  there  are  with  the  because  they  lobbied 
few  instances  when  the  college  is  to  stay  out,  he  said. 
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Herbal  remedies  boost  immune  system 


By  J.C  White 

Once  again,  the  season  of 
Kleenex,  Neo  Citran  and  Tylenol 
has  arrived  - the  cold  and  flu  sea- 
son. Most  people  get  sick.  And 
those  who  aren’t  sick,  try  every- 
thing in  their  power  not  to  get  sick. 
Some  say  the  key  to  staying  healthy 
is  keeping  the  immune  system 
strong. 

But  how? 

Joe  Elmes,  owner  of  the  New  Age 
health  food  store  in  Guelph,  says 
herbal  remedies  are  a natural  way 
to  keep  the  immune  system  strong, 
provide  energy  and  speed  recovery 
for  those  who  do  get  sick. 

Elmes  said  he’s  had  a lot  of  suc- 
cess with  the  herb  echinacea.  “If 
someone  wanted  to  try  one  single 
thing  for  the  immune,  it  would  be 
echinacea.”  He  said  echinacea 
comes  in  many  forms,  the  most 
popular  being  tinctures  (drops 
taken  under  tongue),  capsules  and 
tablets. 

Herbs  that  Heal,  a book  by  Mi- 
chael and  Janet  Weiner,  said  Native 
Americans  believe  this  plant  pos- 
sesses almost  magical  healing 
properties  and  recent  scientific 
documentation  reveals  startling  im- 
mune-enhancing effects. 

Elmes  said  echinacea  should  be 
taken  three  times  a day  (morning, 
noon  and  night)  if  you  feel  you  are 


on  the  verge  of  getting  sick;  and  six 
to  eight  times  a day  if  you  already 
are. 

Echinacea  shouldn’t  be  taken  all 
the  time.  He  recommended  taking 
it  for  a month  and  then  stopping  to 
see  how  you  feel.  Ginseng  is  also  a 
popular  herb.  It  fortifies  the  system, 
he  said,  and  acts  as  an  adaptogen. 
An  adaptogen  is  a term  that  applies 
to  herbs  which  maintain  health  by 
increasing  the  body’s  ability  to 
adapt  to  environmental  and  internal 
stress,  Elmes  said. 

Ginseng  is  processed  in  two 
forms:  white  and  red.  White  gin- 
seng is  the  natural  ginseng  root 
which  has  not  undergone  any  proc- 
essing. Red  ginseng  has  been  proc- 
essed using  steam  and  heat.  Elmes 
said  red  ginseng  is  the  strongest 
because  older,  stronger  roots  are 
needed  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
processing. 

There  are  also  many  types  of  gin- 
seng. Elmes  said  Chinese  or  Ko- 
rean red  ginseng,  heaven  grade 
(first  picking),  is  probably  the  best 
kind  for  young  aftletic  people  be- 
cause it  is  the  strongest  He  recom- 
mends the  gentler  Siberian  ginseng 
to  older  people  or  people  who  find 
that  Korean  red  ginseng  keeps  them 
up  at  night. 

Suprisingly,  Elmes  said,  Ontario 
ginseng  is  starting  to  become  quite 
well  known  around  the  world. 


Elmes  said  ginseng  is  usually 
taken  in  the  morning.  Tinctures  and 
tea  get  into  the  bloodstream  faster, 
but  capsules  and  tablets  are  more 
popular  because  of  convenience. 
He  said  you  should  feel  the  effects 
of  ginseng  within  a couple  of 
weeks,  sometimes  within  a couple 
of  days. 

A combination  of  ginseng  with 
either  gotu  kola  or  ginkgo  biloba  is 
popular  with  students. 

He  said  gotu  kola  and  ginkgo 
biloba  are  good  for  energy  levels 
and  also  seem  to  improve  blood 
flow  to  the  brain. 

Elmes  recommends  taking  one 
remedy  at  a time  to  monitor  its  ef- 
fects. “If  you  took  them  all  to- 
gether, when  you  were  coming  to  a 
crunch  time  for  either  essays  or  ex- 
ams; that  would  work  well.” 

Herbs  that  Heal  says  gotu  kola 
strengthens  and  energizes  the  brain. 
Ginkgo  biloba  is  the  oldest  living 
tree,  dating  back  to  the  dinosaurs, 
and  is  said  to  have  a positive  effect 
on  the  memory. 

Elmes  warns  that  no  herb  should 
be  relied  on  or  taken  forever.  “I 
don’t  want  herbs  to  be  thought  of  as 
mother’s  little  helpers.  They’re  not 
meant  to  be.  They  can  help  for  a 
while,  to  stimulate  the  body’s  own 
immune  and  energy  response,  but 
to  rely  on  them  is  not  the  thing  to 
do.” 
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Conestoga’s  aviation  option  takes  flight 


By  Heather  Milbum  Graham 

Bob  Mclver,  chair  of  the  school 
of  access  and  preparatory  studies, 
says  the  motivation  behind  the  new 
aviation  option  is  not  the  genera- 
tion of  revenue,  but  rather  the  link- 
ing of  professional  training 
facilities  to  educational  institu- 
tions. 

In  this  respect,  he  said,  it  won’t 
cost  the  taxpayers  anything  and  it 
won’t  require  extra  woik  by  the 
college  administration. 

' “This  option  makes  use  of  re- 
sources already  in  place,”  said 
Mclver.  “There  is  no  duplication 
of  services.” 

He  said  this  combined  education 


allows  people  committed  to  flight 
training  the  chance  to  earn  a col- 
lege diploma,  and  achieve  their 
professional  goal. 

“We’re  not  laying  out  specifica- 
tions and  we  don’t  need  increased 
enrolment,”  said  Mclver.  “We 
looked  at  the  two  programs  and 
found  a way  to  combine  them.” 

He  said  the  option,  which  was 
given  approval  at  the  Jan.  22, 
Board  of  Governors’  meeting,  is 
available  through  an  affirmation 
agreement  between  Waterloo- 
Wellington  flight  centre  in  Breslau 
and  Conestoga  College,  in  Kitch- 
ener. 

Under  the  agreement,  students 
who  have  successfully  completed 


394  hours  of  flight  training  at  the 
centre  will  be  given  credits  for 
seven  courses  from  the  general  arts 
and  science  design  at  the  college. 

“Once  these  students  have  com- 
pleted their  remaining  course  re- 
quirements, they  will  graduate 
with  a college  diploma  and  a pro- 
fessional pilot  certificate,”  said 
Mclver. 

Mike  Ferdinand,  a commercially 
rated  pilot  and  employee  of  the 
college,  is  the  originator  of  the 
idea. 

He  said  during  an  interview  on 
Feb.  9,  that  there  are  many  reasons 
this  option  is  a valid  objective  for 
the  college,  the  flight  centre  and 
the  airline  industry. 


“We  surveyed  the  airline  indus- 
try to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
this  option,”  said  Ferdinand.  “ We 
were  met  with  a positive  response, 
at  least  from  an  advisory  point  of 
view.” 

He  said  a demand  by  industry  for 
career  diplomas  is  only  one  of  the 
reasons  for  training  of  this  type. 

Other  reasons,  he  said,  include  a 
loss  of  students  to  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  because  of  a lack 
of  flight  training  programs  in  the 
western  region,  cut-backs  to  the 
Canadian  armed  forces,  which 
forces  airlines  to  look  at  private 
industry  for  recruits,  and  the  influx 
in  pilot  retirements  expected  in  the 
next  five  years. 


“The  Kitchener-Waterkx)  region 
is  the  best  place  for  aviation  train- 
ing because  of  its  population,  geo- 
graphical location,  navigation  and 
air  traffic  facilities,”  said  Ferdi- 
nand. 

He  said  another  important  aspect 
about  the  option  is  the  ability  for 
students  to  complete  the  flight 
training  while  attending  classes  or 
over  the  summer  months. 

Mclver  said  there  is  no  .set  time 
limit  or  order  in  the  steps  students 
take  toward  completion  of  the  op- 
tion. 

He  said  it  would  be  quite  feasible 
for  students  to  complete  their  fl  ight 
and  course  requirements  in  two 
years. 


ttons  With  dostwis  ^ejye^ntative,  Joyce  Livingstone.  Jostens  was 
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Computer  course 

U.I.  recipients  can 
get  practical  skills 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

Conestoga  College’s  Cambridge 
campus  is  home  to  a new  computer 
program  aimed  at  making  unem- 
ployment insurance  recipients 
more  employable. 

The  program,  introduction  to  the 
PC,  began  late  January.  It  is  open  to 
unemployment  insurance  recipi- 
ents interested  in  gaining  some 
practical  computer  skills. 

The  current  enrolment  for  the  pro- 
gram is  16,  according  to  Beth 
Metzger,  the  course  instructor. 

“It  would  be  wonderful  if  they 
(the  students)  would  be  able  to  find 
employment,”  Metzger  said.  “I’m 
sure  it  would  make  their  lives  bet- 
ter.” 

Metzger  said  a lot  of  the  students 
are  good  workers  that  just  need  to 
obtain  more  modem  skills. 

If  their  skills  are  improved  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  find  a job  and 
get  off  unemployment,  she  said. 

Jim  Dickson  of  the  college’s 
training  and  development  depart- 
ment said  there  was  some  extra 
funding  that  allowed  the  introduc- 
. tory  computer  course  to  be  offered 
this  term. 

“Just  about  every  position,  no 
matter  what  you  are  doing  these 
days,  has  some  aspect  of  computer 
use  in  it,”  Dickson  said. 

This  particular  program  is  de- 
signed for  people  who  don’t  have 
any  computer  experience  at  all. 

Dickson  said  a lot  of  people  are 
uncomfortable  with  the  computer. 
By  taking  the  course,  students  can 
overcome  any  fears  they  may  have 
about  computers  and  leam  some 
basic  computer  skills. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course, 
students  should  be  able  to  perform 
the  typical  tasks  required  by  any- 
one using  the  computer  in  the  work- 
place, Dickson  said. 

^ Students  enrolled  in  the  10-week 
"introduction  to  PC  program  de- 
velop knowledge  of  computer  pro- 
grams such  as  WordPerfect,  Lx)tus 
1-2-3,  and  Microsoft  Windows. 


Students  also  study  the  disk  oper- 
ating system,  computer  literacy  and 
keyboarding  skills. 

In  addition,  the  program  includes 
courses  in  time  management,  job 
search,  and  business  communica- 
tions. 

Typically,  he  said,  such  courses 
have  about  a 75  to  80  per  cent  suc- 
cess rate  with  placement  when  the 
course  is  finished. 

The  course  is  funded  completely 
by  the  federal  government,  Dick- 
son said,  through  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Canada. 

The  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Canada  has  a program  called 
the  Canadian  Job  Strategy  that  is 
divided  into  a number  of  smaller 
programs. 

The  introduction  to  PC  is  funded 
out  of  one  of  these  smaller  pro- 
grams, said  Dickson. 
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Students  laugh  with  Laverty  in  the  Sanctuary 


By  Diane  Santos 

The  nooner  on  Feb.6,  made  al- 
most everyone  stop  in  their  tracks 
when  comedienne  Shannon 
Laverty  yelled  out  “hey  you,  where 
do  you  think  you  are  going?” 

Approximately  six  years  ago, 
Laverty  entered  a contest  in  Saska- 
toon for  the  funniest  new  comic  in 
Canada  and  realized  she  had  found 
her  place  in  life. 

In  a brief  five  minutes  she  was 
able  to  bring  laughter  to  people,  so 
she  decided  to  keep  on  writing  and 
to  start  performing  on  a regular  ba- 
sis. 

Laverty ’s  crassness  and  rudeness 
grossed  out  her  friends,  but  it  made 
others  laugh,  so  she  joined  a friend 
on  tour  in  Toronto.  She  met  with  an 
agent  and  he  agreed  to  book  some 
clubs  for  her  and  there  began  her 
stay  in  Toronto  and  her  comedic 
life  at  Yuk  Yuks. 

Laverty  said  she  believes  there  is 
more  of  a call  for  women  in  the 
industry  because  for  so  long  it  was 
a male  dominated  profession.  She 


said  being  a comic  can  be  a lot  of 
fun  if  there  isn’t  anything  to  tie  you 
down.  “I  travel  a lot.  This  year  I 
went  from  Vancouver  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia. If  I was  married  or  in  a relation- 
ship  it  would  make  my  Job 
difficult.” 

Space  was  limited  in  the  Sanctu- 
ary as  students  gathered  to  listen  to 
Laverty ’s  own  version  of  comedic 
wit.  On  more  then  one  occasion  she 
tested  the  crowd  to  see  how  far  she 
could  go  while  continuously  mak- 
ing references  to  crossing  the  line. 
For  some  people  she  may  have 
crossed  the  line,  the  crowd  in  the 
Sanctuary  was  not  opposed  or  of- 
fended to  her  true-to-life  jokes,  her 
language  or  her  comments  directed 
to  audience  participants,  Laverty 
even  asked  permission  from  the 
audience  to  swear. 

Even  though  Laverty  just  re- 
ceived her  diploma  in  broadcasting 
and  journalism  from  Seneca,  she 
said  being  a comic  is  her  true  call- 
ing. “Right  now  I’m  happy  doing 
what  I do.  I love  being  able  to 
heckle  people  in  the  audience  and 


Canadian  comedienne  Shannon  Laverty  attempts  to  “cross  the  line” 
with  her  comedic  wit.  Laverty  kept  the  audience  laughing  in  the 

Sanctuary  on  Feb.  6.  (Photo  ty  Amanda  Sleffler) 


it’s  even  better  when  they  heckle 
back.” 

Recently,  Laverty  has  been  per- 
forming at  Yuk  Yuks  and  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

She  has  also  performed  at  Fan- 
shawe,  Niagara  College,  WLU  and 
Carleton,  but  she  openly  admits 
she  loved  performing  at  her  Alma 
Mater  even  while  she  was  attend- 
ing classes. 

Although  the  Canadian  Organi- 
zation of  Campus  Activities  finds 
her  act  too  “dirty”  Laverty  said  she 
believes  most  students  aren’t  of- 
fended by  her  performance.  Steve 
Geerts,  DSA  director  of  entertain- 
ment, said  he  had  seen  her  before 
and  thought  she  was  funny,  so  he 
called  Yuk  Yuks  and  arranged  to 
book  her  for  a nooner. 

For  approximately  40  minutes 
Laverty  was  able  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  students  while  relating 
some  of  her  life  experiences  in  co- 
medic form.  She  centred  out  stu- 
dents, made  them  laugh  and 
basically  overwhelmed  the  crowd 
in  the  Sanctuary. 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill  keting,  he  said^involves  country 

singer  Shania  Twain  who  brings 
Canadian  artists  anti  cniertaincrs  sex  appeal  to  the  country-music 
are  expected  to  be  proud  and  scene.  Her  marriage  to  a big  music 
strong  but  they  often  have  to  go  producer  doesn’t  hurt  .either,  he 
elsewhere  to  establish  Uiat  scn.se  said. 

of  confidence,  the  guitar  player  Cripps  watched  some  of  the 
from  Crash  Vegas  says.  American  Music  Awards  and  ab 

ColinCrippsSaid  in  an  interview  tliough  he  would  like  to  make  it 
that  the  band  has  considered  relo-  there  someday,  he  said  his  raotiva- 
cating  to  the  United  States  be-  tions  are  not  dictated  by  whether  - 
cause  it  is  tough  making  a living  he  makes  it  there  or  not  ^ - 

in  Canada,  but  he  insists  a move  Cripps  said  he  isn’t  bitter  about 
to  the  states  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  realities  of  the  music 
being  patriotic.  business  because  he  and 

Cripps  said  there  is  often  not....  singer/songwriter  Michelle 
enough  encouragement  for  artists  McAdorey  are  more  concerned 
here  in  Canada  and  he  said  this  with  the  longevity  of  their  music.; 
problem  is  like  a cliche  that  per-  With  the  release  of  the  band’s  lat- 
vades  the  culture.  est  album'  A«rom,  record  sales 

Sometimes  artists  receive  atten-  have  increased  and  the  band 
tion  for  the  wrong  reasons  and  seems  to  be  gaining  a following, 
other  artists  are  marketed  and  Cripps  said  the  band  sees  some  of 
packaged  to  succeed,  Cripps  said,  the  same  fans  at  concerts  that  are 
A good  example  of  effective  mar-  spread  all  over  the  country.  , ' 

SELF-ESTEEM 

WORKSHOP 

DO  YOU. . . 

. . .worry  about  what  others 
think  about  you? 

. . .put  yourself  down? 

...have  feelings  of  not 
being  good  enough? 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  of  the  above 
questions  then  a Self-Esteem  Workshop  may  be 
right  for  you! 

For  more  information  or  to  sign  up  for  this 
5 week  workshop  come  talk  to  Myrna  or  Elaine 
in  Student  Services  room  2B02 
Dates  of  the  five  sessions: 

TUESDAYS  - Mar  12,  19,  26,  Apr.  2,  9 

Times:  3:30  - 5:30  p.m. 

PLEASE  REGISTER  SOON 


Blue  Rodeo  dazzles  fans 


ccncert  review 

0 

Blue  Rodeo 

Venue:  Centre  in  the  Square 

By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 


While  the  concert  bill  at  Kitch- 
ener’s  Centre  in  the  Square 
Wednesday  Feb.7,  read  Blue  Ro- 
deo, it  might  well  have  read  Jim 
Cuddy  with  Blue  Rodeo. 

The  band  played  to  a packed 
house  with  a crowd  ranging  in  age 
from  10  to  65  and,  despite  extraor- 
dinary performances  by  his  Blue 
Rodeo  bandmates  and  opening  act 
Crash  Vegas,  singer/guitar  player 
Cuddy  was  definitely  the  star  of  the 
show. 

Though  it  was  clear  most  of  the 
audience  was  there  to  see  Blue  Ro- 
deo, Toronto-based  Crash  Vegas 
started  things  off  with  an  exhilarat- 
ing 45-minute  set.  Singer/song- 
writer Michelle  McAdorey 
encouraged  the  audience  to  relax 
and  have  a good  time  when  she 
asked,“Can  you  dance  in  here,  do 
they  let  you  move  around?” 

With  McAdorey  on  vocals  and 
Colin  Cripps  on  lead  guitar,  the 
band  provided  a refreshing  mixture 
of  soft  emotionally  evocative  tunes 
like  Faith  and  hard  roots-rock 


songs  like  Inside  Out. 

Crash  Vegas  performed  a power- 
ful rendition  of  Neil  Young’s  Poca- 
hontas from  their  latest  album 
Aurora  and  left  them  with  a searing 
country  and  western-based  tune 
that  set  the  scene  for  Blue  Rodeo’s 
country/rock  style. 

When  Blue  Rodeo  took  the  stage. 
Cuddy  welcomed  the  audience  and 
urged  them  to  forget  the  formality 
of  the  venue  and  act  like  they  were 
in  a bar  on  a Saturday  night.  His 
suggestion  worked  because  people 
were  up  dancing  before  the  end  of 
the  band’s  first  number,  ’Till  I Am 
Myself  Again. 

Cuddy  didn’t  hide  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  and  this  excitement 
rubbed  off  on  the  audience. 

The  acoustics  were  fantastic.  The 
sound  in  the  large  auditorium  was 
just  like  having  the  band’s  CD 
cranked  in  your  living  room  only 
Cuddy  was  dancing  all  over  the 
place. 


The  balance  of  Keelor’s  rocking 
guitar  and  Cuddy’s  softly  sung  bal- 
lads worked  the  audience  into  an 
enthusiastic  frenzy  as  the  band  took 
the  opportunity  to  provide  the  audi- 
ence with  a strong  sampling  of  new 
songs  from  Nowhere  to  Here.  The 
crowd  didn’t  seem  to  mind  the  ab- 
sence of  the  band’s  country  sound 
in  What  You  Want  and  Girl  in 
Green. 

The  foot  stomping  and  clapping 
of  the  packed  house  brought  the 
band  back  for  two  encore.  When 
the  band  came  back  for  a final  en- 
core, someone  in  the  audience 
yelled  out,  “Five  Days  In  May 
please”  and,  sure  enough,  the  band 
played  the  song  everyone  had  been 
waiting  for. 

Finally,  after  two  hours  of  crowd- 
pleasing entertainment.  Cuddy 
said,  “we’re  going  to  send  you 
home  with  a quiet  one,”  and  the 
band  finished  with  Is  It  You  from 
the  album  Lost  Together. 


G.L.A.D. 

Gays  and  Lesbians  at  Doon 

Next  Meeting 
February  22,  1996 
@2:30 
Room  1 B50-3 

Topics  of  Discussion; 

■New  Leader 

■ GLLOW  Silver  Anniversary 
■Guelph  Dance 
■End  of  Semester  Party 

99oror 
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K 
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Olson  is  an  athletic  prodigy 

By  Blake  Ellis 


She  is  the  player  the  team  calls 
bullet  and  cries  of  encouragement 
from  her  teammates  for  the  bullet 
can  be  heard  when  she  is  on  the 
floor  for  the  Conestoga  womens 
indoor-soccer  team. 

Amy  “Bullet”  Olson  is  a key 
player  for  the  team,  which  until 
Feb.  10  hadn’t  lost  a game  all  sea- 
son. The  team  was  able  to  rebound 
from  their  first  loss,  winning  the 
Conestoga  Invitational  indoor- 
soccer  tournament. 

Olson  scored  the  clincher  in  a 
shoot-out  against  the  Conestoga 
Alumni,  settling  a scoreless  tie  af- 
ter a five-minute  overtime  period. 

She  began  playing  soccer  in  ele- 
mentary school,  and  continued  to 
play  for  the  Goderich  District  Col- 
legiate Institute  team  in  her  high- 
school  years  before  coming  to 
Conestoga 


Olson  said  she  has  been  involved 
in  sports  all  of  her  life,  playing 
squash,  basketball,  volleyball  and 
baseball. 

She  is  a member  of  the  college’s 
Student  Athletic  Council  (SAC) 
and  plays  in  many  of  the  college’s 
intramural  leagues.  “My  agenda  is 
so  full,”  she  said. 

Conestoga  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone  called  Olson  a “ma- 
niac.” She  runs  three  or  four  miles 
on  the  stairs  regularly  to  keep  in 
shape. 

She  said  it  makes  her  a better 
player  by  giving  her  more  endur- 
ance and  by  helping  her  with  her 
conditioning. 

She  admits  she  doesn’t  like  to 
lose.  “The  team  puts  so  much  into 
it” 

Her  teammates  said  she  is  enthu- 
siastic, dedicated  and  disciplined 
but  she  tries  to  do  too  much. 

Olson,  a second-year  player  of 


the  team,  said  her  proudest  accom- 
plishment in  soccer  was  being  a 
part  of  the  soccer  team  when  it  won 
three  bronze  medals. 

Two  were  won  last  year  in  the 
indoor  and  outdoor  soccer  compe- 
titions and  one  last  fall  while  play- 
ing outdoor  soccer  with  the 
Condors  women’s  team  at  the  na- 
tionals. 

She  said  the  team  has  the  poten- 
tial to  win  a gold  medal  later  this 
year. 

She  said  the  big  difference  be- 
tween indoor  and  outdoor  soccer  is 
the  faster  pace  of  the  indoor  game. 
There  are  a lot  of  short  shifts  and 
the  game  is  played  on  a small  gym 
floor,  adding  to  the  quickness  of 
the  game. 

Olson  said  she  doesn’t  plan  to  go 
on  and  play  soccer  at  a higher  level 
after  finishing  her  studies  in  the 
Law  and  Security  Administration 
program  at  the  college. 


Amy  “Bullef  Olson  is  a second-year  player  on  the  Conestoga 
women’s  indoor  soccer  team.  Olson  thinks  the  team  has  the 
potential  to  win  gold  in  March.  (Photo  by  Jason  Romanko) 


Durham  College  captures  gold 
in  championship  extramural  hockey 


By  Kean  Doherty 

Conestoga  played  host  to  the  best 
of  the  rest  on  Friday  Feb.  9,  as  eight 
extramural  hockey  teams  from 
across  Ontario  converged  on  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Cen- 
tre to  compete  for  tournament  brag- 
ging rights. 

The  host  Conestoga  team,  made 
up  of  the  best  players  from  the  in- 
tramural contact  hockey  league, 
were  joined  by  teams  from  Dur- 
ham, Sl  Qair,  Mohawk,  Sheridan 
and  Humber. 

Humber  and  Sheridan  sent  two 


decision  to  Mohawk.  Mohawk  got 
goals  from  three  different  sources, 
one  each  from  Scott  Sturdy,  Daar- 
rin  Coumoyer  and  Troy  Long. 

Scott  Denomme  and  Kevin 
Clancy  scored  for  Conestoga  in  a 
losing  cause. 

Sheridan  Oakville  rolled  over  ri- 
val Sheridan  Brampton  in  the  first 
game  of  the  championship  round, 
winning  6-0.  Scoring  for  Oakville 
were  Matt  Ball,  Geoff  Nevin, 
Shane  Nuttley,  Tom  Sadler,  Johff 
McKee  and  Jason  Cocklin. 
Oakville  goalie  Brian  Gemin 
turned  in  another  strong  perform- 


Durham  got  two  goals  each  from 
Mike  Bjomdahl  and  Pete  Post  to 
beat  Humber  Lakeshore  5-3  and 
earn  a berth  in  the  championship 
game.  Vince  Lelievre  added  an  in- 
surance goal  for  Humber.  Hum- 
ber’s Chris  Redpath  scored  two 
goals  in  a losing  cause  with  Lance 
Lougheed  adding  the  other. 

In  the  consolation  final,  Mohawk 
used  goals  from  four  different  play- 
ers to  capture  the  consolation  tro- 
phy, winning  4-2  over  Humber 
North.  Scoring  for  Mohawk  were 
Jeremy  Cooney,  Scott  Sturdy,  Ja- 
son Broetenstein  and  Troy  Long. 


teams  each  from  separate  cam- 
puses. 

ance,  earning  his  second  shutout  of 
the  tournament. 

Stephen  Hart  and  Paul  Froggatt 
scored  for  Humber. 

NAME 

TEAM 

'/ 

A^ 

PTS 

PIM 

Conestoga  opened  the  tourna- 

In  the  second  game  of  the  conso- 

The  championship  final  was  a 

Troy  Calcy 

„CAM 

19 

22 

41 

48 

ment,  losing  3-0  to  Sheridan 

lation  round,  Humber  North’s  Troy 

rough-and-tumble  game  full  of 

F.van  Anderson 

CON  " 

16 

18 

34 

14 

Oakville. 

Sweet  scored  a tournament-high 

penalties,  but  Durham  eventually 

BobMcAskill  ^ 

CAM 

17. 

31 

33 

Geoff  Nevin  paced  the  Sheridan 

four  goals  to  lead  his  team  to  a 7-2 

prevailed,  beating  Sheridan 

Dwayne  Ku)pf 

CON 

9 

10 

19 

6 

attack  with  two  goals  and  Shane 

victory  over  St.  Clair.  Also  scoring 

Oakville  by  a close  2- 1 score.  Chris 

Joel  Washkurak 

CON 

4 

13 

17 

26 

Nuttley  added  another.  Goaltender 

for  Humber  North  were  Kirby 

Wismer  and  A1  Hurlbut  were  the 

Neale  Schoen&ld 

SFL 

7 / 

10 

17 

4 

Brian  Gemin  picked  up  the  shutout. 

Fearon,  Jason  Powell  and  John 

scoring  stars  for  Durham,  while 

Chad  Mullen  „ 

SFP 

6 - 

11 

17 

14 

The  Sheridan  Brampton  team 
played  next,  also  winning  by  a 

Dasco.  Mark  Muzzin  and  Corey 
Oltsher  replied  for  St.  Clair. 

Mike  Page  got  the  lone  goal  for 
Sheridan. 

Tom  Jack 

SEN 

8 

9 

17 

12 

score  of  3-0  overMohawk.  Roberto 
Savio,  Kevin  Clancy  and  Myles 
Young  scored  for  Sheridan  and 
Leroy  Forrester  earned  the  shutout 

In  other  round-robin  action,  Dur- 
ham beat  Humber  North  2-1  and 
Humber  Lakeshore  topped  St.  Clair 
4-2. 

Conestoga  opened  the  consola- 
tion round,  losing  a hard  fought  3-2 
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LEAGUE  RESULTS 
Conestoga ',;4'  Cambrian  2 " / "'j'. 
Fleming  (P)  6^  Seneca  3 ' 

INDI VIDIJAL  SCORING  STATISTICS 
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TOURNAMENT 
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Conestoga  team  wins 
volleyball  tournament 


J.C.  White 

What  started  as  a day  of  fun,  exer- 
cise  and  healthy  competition, 
turned  out  to  be  a day  of  high-cali- 
bre volleyball  and  a triumph  for 
Conestoga’s  Wham  #2  at  the  15th 
annual  extramural  volleyball  tour- 
nament held  at  Conestoga  on  Fri- 
day, Feb.  9. 

The  level  of  play  was  high  all  day, 
and  after  a series  of  exciting  games, 
Conestoga’s  Wham  #2  defeated 
Humber  College  2-0  (15-8,  15-13) 
in  the  final  game. 

Eight  teams  competed  in  the  tour- 
nament organized  by  the  Student 
Activities  Committee,  including 
three  teams  from  Conestoga. 

The  Conestoga  teams  (Bump  & 
Grind,  Spikers  and  Wham  #2)  were 
chosen  from  the  intramural  volley- 
ball lineup.  Other  teams  competing 
were  Humber  College,  Durham 
College.  Seneca  College,  and  two 
teams  from  Sheridan  College. 

The  final  game  was  filled  with 
good  rallies  and  teamwork  on  the 


part  of  both  teams,  but  Wham  #2 
clearly  dominated.  The  final  game 
MVPs  were  Conestoga’s  Amy  Ol- 
sen and  a Humber  player. 

Voted  in  as  tournament  MVP  was 
Conestoga’s  Nick  White.  Four 
other  players  were  given  sports- 
manship awards  throughout  the 
day. 

Although  Wham  #2  dominated 
the  tournament  with  tight,  organ- 
ized teamwork.  Intramural  Assis- 
tant Vicki  Kane  said  other  teams 
who  deserved  an  honorable  men- 
tion were  Humber,  Seneca  and  the 
two  Sheridan  teams. 

“They  played  strongly  all  day; 
teamwork  was  great,  sportsman- 
ship was  great. ’’said  Kane. 

Also  deserving  an  honorable 
mention  were  referees  of  the  day 
Tami  Flannagan,  Jana  Webster  and 
Stefan  Freemantle. 

Sponsorship  for  the  tournament 
included  donations  from  Zehrs 
Markets,  Colonial  Cookies,  Sport- 
slink  and  the  Conestoga  Book 
Store. 


Condors  batter  Shield 

By  Kean  Doherty  a Condors  power-play  late  in  the 

second. 


The  two  biggest  kids  on  the 
: block  in  Ontario  college  hockey 
finally  got  to  square  off  on  Satur- 
j day,  Feb.  5 at  the  Kenneth  E. 

Hunter  Recreation  Centre,  and  the 
; Conestoga  Condors  came  out  on 
: top,  beating  the  Cambrian  Golden 
i Shield  4-2. 

; Cambrian  held  top  spot  in  the 
: Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Asso- 
i ciation  hockey  standings  and 
, ranked  number  one  going  into  the 
: game,  but  the  second-place  and 
; number  two  Condors  stormed 
I back  from  a one-goal  deficit  to 
; seal  a win. 

i Cambrian’s  Perry  Charrette 
1 opened  the  scoring  in  the  highly- 
j chippy  affair,  beating  Condors 
i goalie  Robert  Taylor  on  a break- 
I away  midway  through  the  second 
i period. 

' Taylor,  who  has  been  sharing  the 
goalkccping  duties  in  the  absence 
of  Devin  Stuebing,  was  sharp  in 
the  Condors  goal,  keeping  his 
team  in  the  game  until  Evan  An- 
derson was  able  to  tic  the  score  on 


The  two  teams  went  end-to-end 
for  the  first  part  of  the  third  pe-  . 
riod,  with  Taylor  and  Golden  ■ 
Shield  goalie  Qiad  Ford  making  ? 
brilliant  saves  from  in  close  to 
keep  the  score  tied. 

However,  Condors  speedster 
Terry  Lammens  converted  on  a ; 
turnover  in  the  neutral  zone,  slid- 
ing the  puck  under  a sprawling 
Ford.  Lammens,  who  played  a su- 
perlative game  overall , also  added 
two  assists. 

From  there  it  was  all  Conestoga, 
as  newcomers  Chris  Palubeskie  ' 
and  Brent  Cullaton,  fresh  from  a 
pro  tryout,  took  advantage  of 
some  sloppy  Golden  Shield  de- 
fensive play  to  put  Conestoga 
ahead  4-1. 

Cambrian’s  Dale  Lafrance  com- 
pleted the  scoring  on  a bizarre 
shot  that  Taylor  knocked  into  the 
net  himself. 

The  two  teams  played  a return 
match  in  Sudbury  on  Feb.  17. 

Conestoga’s  next  home  game  is 
Feb.  23,  against  Seneca  at  7 p.m. 


Entertainment  and  sports  editor:  Kean  Doherty  748-536Sa 


Luis  Kroeker,  alsecond-year  marketing  studen 


L jump  serve  during  a men's  intramural  volleyball 


HouM  like  to 
assist  the  Conestoga 
College  Athletic 
Department  staff 
with  a variety  of 
functions  within  the 
op^atkm  of  the 
Intramural  Athletic 


Programs?  Ae^  questions?  Call  tlie 
Rec.  Center  at  748-3512 


If  so,  please  pk^ 
up  an  application 
at  the  Recreation 
Center. 

Apfdications  with 
a resume  should 
be  submitted  fay 
March  9,  1996. 


SPOKE 

MARKETPLACEf 

TAX  RETURNS:  Have  your  tax  return  professionally  prepared 

at  student  rates.  Call  Paul  at  653-81 1 1 


ROOM  MATE  WANTEt>.  For  April  1,  $300  per  month.  Many 
amenities  - photo  darkroom,  computer,  indoor  pool,  sauna, 
gym,  ride  to  school.  Great  location  behind  Fairview  Mall.  Call 
896-7450 


INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION:  Fast  and  accurate  service. 
Fifteen  years  experience.  Free  pickup  and  delivery  in  Guelph 
and  Tri-city  area.  15%  student  discount.  Electronic  filing.  Call 

Guelph  (519)843^824  or  toll  free  1-800-9395 

HELP  WANTED,  BUY  81  SELL,  HOUSING  L 
Advertise  in  Spoke  Marketplace  each  week.  This  space  can  b'4|^ 
yours  for  the  unbelievably  low  cost  of  $3.00.  Call  748-5366  or  ’ 
come  up  to  4B15. 


